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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
First SESSION 


The American Association of Law Libraries convened for its Twenty-third 
annual meeting at the French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, on 
May 29th, 1928, at‘l0 A.M. After a few opening remarks, the President John 
T. Fitzpatrick, Law Librarian, New York State Library, introduced Dr. Paul 
V. McNutt, Dean of the Indiana University, who delivered the Address of 
welcome. In his cordial greetings, Dr. McNutt pointed out very interesting, 
significant facts about Indiana. It was the first state, he said, to provide in its 
constitution for public education, in 1816; it was also the first state west of the 
mountains to establish a law school, by statute in 1838. It was not in age alone, 
however, that distinction lay, but in its maintaining throughout the years a high 
standard for its professions, particularly for admission to the bar. 

Mrs. Jessie A. Hoover, Akron Law Library Association, in her pleasing, 
quiet manner, expressed the gratitude and appreciation of the members for the 
hearty welcome extended by Dr. McNutt. 

President Fitzpatrick then addressed the Association as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Another year in the life of the Association, in our lives and our accomplish- 
ments, has gone. And yet it is hard to think that it is a year since our successful 
and most enjoyable visit to Toronto. As we grow older the years pass more 
swiftly. In this the years have latterly been abetted by the American Library 
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Association which allowed but nine months between the 1926 and 1927 confer- 
ences, and but eleven elapsed months to this conference. As usual we now face 
a full program, both instructive and social. Last year our program of enjoy- 
ment was made to order for us, this week we must amuse ourselves. 

In this we have an excellent aide in Miss Rowena U. Compton, of the 
Indiana University School of Law, When it was first indicated that the meeting 
would be here Miss Compton was called upon to help. That was in the dead of 
winter, the first week of February. I don’t know how dead the winters in 
southern Indiana are, but judging from our home climate it is not the time to 
be making excursions to summer resorts. Miss Compton’s information as to 
the hotels, inside and out, meals, meeting rooms and transportation was complete 
and immediately solved one of the hardest problems. She procured the services 
of Dr. McNutt who has just made us feel at home. Dr. Wire tried to play a 
wicked joke on us in connection with his clinical demonstration of book 
preservation. He asked each of us to bring a sheep bound book showing decay. 
This, the dirtiest thing in the world, as you know, to be packed among our nice 
new clean clothing. Not only that but he is going to cover each book with grease. 
Now Miss Compton has turned the joke on Dr. Wire. She has had the books 
shipped from her library and Dr. Wire alone will wallow in the dirt and grease. 
Miss Compton will also be in charge of our trip to the Marengo cave next 
Thursday, and for that I hope we realize how much work she has had. It is 
not too much to say that Miss Compton has been indispensable to the success of 
this meeting and that we are overwhelmingly in her debt. Especially the ladies 
who in place of Dr. Wire’s decayed book have been enabled to bring several more 
dresses. 

We are grateful too to Dr. McNutt, a very busy man, who has come some 
distance to say hello and welcome to us. Let us not forget Dr. James the editor 
of our Index to Legal Periodicals, and Mr. Poole, chairman of the committee 
on the Index and Journal, who continuing his successful management has given 
our organ its most successful year financially in spite of the appearance of a 
sure enough competitor. You will hear about that direct from him. 

But Miss Vernon, our Secretary-treasurer, bears the brunt of our burden. 
You probably do not know the amount of her work, the correspondence, the 
collection of dues, the actual gathering of material for the Journal and the 
actual issuing of the Journal and index, paying of bills, keeping accounts and 
having the buck passed to her by the president and committee chairmen. Let 
your hearts go out to her. In addition Miss Vernon is one of Mr. Poole’s most 
hard working and efficient assistants. Also Miss Vernon is studying law and in 
a few days will have acquired a J.D., and be admitted to the practice of law. 

Death has saddened us since we last met. Mr. Robert Carswell, our kindly 
host at Toronto, who though in poor health, welcomed us and took us on the 
sight-seeing excursion through Toronto, passed away. We lost Dr. Frank B. 
Gilbert, former New York State Law Librarian, a former member of our As- 
sociation and contributor to the Journal. He, with Robert C. Cumming, was the 
first to issue an edition of the New York General Laws in intelligible form after 
they had become chaos due to a sixty year period between revisions. Also Miss 
Hathaway of the New York State Law Library, one of our dearest active mem- 
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bers. She has left behind her a permanent work in the index to the official edi- 
tion of the New York session laws which she compiled from 1921 to 1927. 

Disaster visited the library of one of our members in the form of cloud- 
burst and flood and destroyed part of its collections, especially of laws and gov- 
ernment documents. A few weeks before I visited Mr. Conant and his Vermont 
State Library on its elevated site where it did not seem that the waters could 
possibly reach. The New York State Library was enabled to pay part of its 
debt to Vermont, incurred after its destruction by fire in 1911, by supplying 
many volumes of both laws and documents. 

We congratulate our Dr. Hicks on his appointment as law librarian and 
associate professor of legal bibliography at Yale and on his latest work “Human 
Jettison: a Sea Tale from the Law.” We feel that we share honors with him. 

There is a varied and interesting program ahead, some light, some not so 
light, but all instructive. The feature of presenting intensive studies of the 
statute law of particular jurisdictions has been, continued, as was suggested by 
Dr. Hicks at Toronto last year in his paper on the “Future of Legal Bibliog- 
raphy.” This year we have Louisiana, California and Vermont. They are 
necessities for the reason that there is as yet no adequate bibliography of Ameri- 
can statute law, and for the reason that bleached skeletons of bibliographies 
and check-lists do not satisfy and do not account for what is. I would recom- 
mend that these studies be continued until all American jurisdictions are covered. 

Speaking of programs let me put in a plea for my successor. It seems that 
the entire program is assembled by the president of this Association. He gen- 
erally does not know this until after his election. But the entire burden is on him. 
It is doubtful whether a program committee would remedy this, for the co- 
operation by our committees is difficult because of scattered location of members. 
However, you can all help by volunteering. Solicitation shows that many mem- 
bers have in mind subjects appropriate for papers, but that through modesty or 
diffidence they do not let it be known until they are approached. Please remem- 
ber that your president is no mind-reader. 

Another suggestion for making the life of your president more endurable. 
By resolution or amendment to the constitution or by-laws, Dr. Wire should 
be compelled to use a typewriter. Deciphering his hieroglyphies, as found in his 
letters written in long hand, occupies a considerable part of the president’s year. 

These are the only drawbacks to the job of being your president. Other- 
wise I recommend it highly. During the life of the Association there have been 
twelve presidents and all of them are alive and doing well, which cannot be said 
of some other ex-presidents. We have with us an example of perennial youth 
in our very first president, Mr. Small, who reigned twenty-two years ago. Let 
me express my gratitude to you for the honor and pleasure that you have given 
me and for your unstinted cooperation. 

I wish we had greater cooperation among law libraries in the way of sup- 
plying of information, exchange of material, and most important of all inter- 
library loans,—the smaller libraries among themselves and the larger libraries 
to the smaller libraries. There are very few law libraries which allow the loan- 
ing of books at all, probably on the theory that material would be lost. I would 
recommend that where such rules exist that they be abrogated entirely. In the 
New York State Library we had a similar rule until about twenty-five years ago. 
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Since then we have loaned freely and find that the losses are negligible. In 
fact the losses aside from those chargeable upon state officers who have always 
had the right to borrow amount to nothing. What few losses we have are 
charged to profit and loss upon the theory that the service resultant from their 
loaning more than outweighs the trivial loss. Of course such interlibrary loans 
would not apply to the rarer and very valuable items. 

Law librarians should congratulate themselves upon their opportunities. We 
are like the laborers upon the Cathedral. You remember the story. A passerby 
stopped to converse with some stone cutters who were engagd in the erection 
of a Cathedral. One was asked what he was doing and the answer was, I am 
getting $5.00 per day. Another answered that he was squaring a stone. A third 
that he was helping to build a Cathedral. We must not measure our work by 
the uncompensating pay nor the work uncompensated, not the work of the day, 
the fetching, the shelving, the ordering, the reference work, but as builders of 
a permanent structure. In due course we will pass on, but our collections, cata- 
logs and indexes will continue. “I have builded a monument more durable than 
brass (Exegi monumentum aere perennius.)” 

“Thou can’st not die. Here thou are more than safe 
Where every book is they epitaph.” 
Henry Vaughan. On Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library. 
Joun Fitzpatrick, President. 


A dinner committee to arrange the joint banquet with the National Associa- 
tion of State Librarians was appointed, Gilson G. Glasier, being named as Chair- 
man. Miss Rowena U. Compton was appointed Chairman of a Committee to 
arrange for the excursion trip to Marengo Cave. 

Upon motion made and duly carried, the session scheduled for Friday morn- 
ing at 10 A.M. was advanced to Wednesday, 10 A.M. A request was made for 
a Round Table discussion on county law libraries, but as the time allowed for 
sessions was somewhat limited, and the program was already crowded, it seemed 
inexpedient to arrange it without any preliminary preparations. The president 
_expressed the hope that in the future, requests or suggestions be made in ad- 
vance so that proper arrangements could be made. 

Word came from Miss Alice M. Magee, Louisiana State Library, that she 
was delayed in reaching the Conference, whereupon her address was postponed 
until a later session. 

Harrison J. Conant, State Librarian of Vermont, read his interesting paper 
on Vermont legislation. (See Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 

The Report of the Secretary and Treasurer was then submitted and referred 
to the Auditing Committee, appointed by the President. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING MAY 26, 1928 


To THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law LIBRARIES: 

The present membership of the Association is 156. Of this number one is 
an honorary member, 130 are regular, and 25 are associate. 13 new members 
have been added to the roll during the past year: 1 honorary, 10 regular, and 
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2 associate. Three former members have been reinstated. Eleven names have 
been removed from the roll; six of these in accordance with the By-Laws for 
non-payment of dues; 3 of these have been succeeded in their libraries, their 
successors having become members. There has been one death, that of Miss C. 
Eveleen Hathaway, Assistant Librarian of the New York State Law Library. 
A few members are now in arrears in their dues for the past year. 

The receipts and disbursements for the year are as follows: 














Index Fund Dues Fund 
CO on ccsedadcenceseseses $2,033.88 $821.41 $1,212.47 
BORIS ono kcccevescasscsecss 645.74 500.00 145-74 
Balance, May 26, 1928.......... $1,388.14 $321.41 $1,066.73 
31.76* 31.76* 
$289.65 $1,098.49 
* Transfer from Index Fund to replace amount used June 20, 1927 of the 
Dues Fund on Index expenditures ..........cccccccscccccccecseceees $95.76 
Transfer from Dues Fund to defray cost of Law Library Journal, Vol. 20, 
extra issues sent as separates to members ...........0eeeceeeeeeeecee 64.00 
Balance due Dues Fund from Index Fund ..............eeeeeees $31.76 
RECEIPTS, July 1, 1927 to May 26, 1928: 
Balance in Treasurer’s hand, June 30, 1927........+ssseseeeeseees $700.50 
BG CRI 6.5.40.0:0066sacnesssncnssdedesbaddndderssesenesacuees 459.00 
DOE METI gnc ccicdacncscdcbscensaenbideneieabanen aman dmmion 11.07 
Check from the H. W. Wilson Co. (Profit on Vol. 20, Index and 
OND acd bahia dig.dcina peda tdi d eben aahae Mae aeaeea 821.41 
Refund from Con P. Cronin, a/c Committee on Arkansas Session 
Laws, advance of $50 less expenses, $8.10.............0--e005 41.90 
TRE incddneseéutnecnsctoindeaantebssandetetseatelana $2,033.88 


DISBURSEMENTS, July 1, 1927 to May 26, 1928: 
Mrs. L. C. Tomlinson and Dolores Smith, Editorial work on the 


DE. itncccdaeneneandadceddsvesianssecenbescdiabaaian dee $500.00 
John P. Dullard, expenses account joint banquet (one-half total 
amount shared with National Association of State Libraries). 15.00 
L. E. Hewitt, expenses account, Committee on Index to Legislation. . 24.93 
James A. Newkirk, reporting joint banquet, copy of proceedings. . 5.00 
E. H. Redstone, expense in work on Standard Legal Directory 
CIES « . 61005cuenossehnedsusketandbonessineieeescamumnes 7.88 
H. W. Wilson Company, 300 (4-page programs) Toronto Con- 
DT os ssnboasdbhednnsinseanaaudaueedeees ares 26.00 
H. W. Wilson Company, 100 copies reprint Judge Riddell’s article 
eR IR eee ENN 18.00 
H. W. Wilson Company, 300 programs French Lick mom oe 28.73 
American Library Association, affiliation dues, 1927 and 1928.. 15.20 
SAEED: GORE, Ge MEE 9000sccrdedendindeasasdtasdibcesead 5.00 
WED sk ivcencsevinidbibesindsssebsdaetseeeinassol $645.74 
SMC Gh HE, Bite GR, BOD oc. cnc cnccanctnscacdeeansvsanses $1,388.14 


Respectfully submitted, 
LucILE VERNON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


By motion duly carried, it was voted that the Chair appoint the Nominating 
Committee, as has been the custom in the past. The following were named: 
Edward H. Redstone, Massachusetts State Library, S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis 
Bar Association, and E. A. Feazel, Cleveland Law Library Association. 

A. J. Small, Iowa State Law Library, then read his splendid paper on the 
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question—Is there an excuse for the existence of the American Association of 
Law Libraries? (See page 56). 

After these papers, there followed informal discussions along various in- 
teresting lines. Mr. Hewitt, Philadelphia Law Association, traced the growth 
of the Association through its struggles since organization, and found great en- 
couragement for the future, because its firm foundation had been built by the 
faithful, untiring, and enthusiastic cooperation of its members. Mr. Schenk, 
University of Chicago Law Library, expressed the deep appreciation felt among 
librarians of the splendid work done by Mr. Small in his Check-List of Bar 
Associations. Mr. Schenk spoke, also, of Mr. Hugh Jones, of the W. H. Ander- 
son Co., who had been recently injured in an accident. A resolution, expressing 
the sincere regret of his many friends in the Association that such misfortune 
had befallen him, was adopted. 

Among those present were two distinguished guests from Mexico City, 
Senorita Esperanza Velasquez Bringas, Chief Librarian of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and Senor Joaquin Mendez Rivas, Director of the National Library. They 
were both lawyers and librarians, and each spoke in a most pleasing manner, 
bringing messages of good will to our Association, and expressing the hope that 
the relations between our countries could become closer, intellectual links mak- 
ing possible more lasting and good friendship. 

Charles E. Babcock, Librarian of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., spoke pleasantly of this his first attendance at one of our conferences, and 
wished to become a member of the Association. He told of the facilities of his 
library, supported jointly by all American countries, available to other libraries, 
particularly for Latin American laws. 

Attention was called to the notable and pleasing fact that of the twelve 
presidents the Association has had, ten were present at this conference. (A list 
of members in attendance at the Conference appears on page 41). 

Adjournment was taken. 


SEcoND SEssion, TuEespay, May 29ru, 2:30 P.M. 


President Fitzpatrick introduced Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Asso- 
ciation, who read her delightful paper upon Some unreported opinions of a ter- 
ritorial judge, 1805-1824. Of Judge Woodward, Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Michigan, who could not have held office “on good 
behavior” for he knew that not. (See Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 

At this time, the President introduced Miss Frances D. Lyon, Assistant 
Law Librarian, New York State Library, who conducted the Round Table on 
Loose Leaf Services. This discussion was frank, business-like, and to the point, 
resulting in helpful suggestions and recommendations. Miss Lyon, in her con- 
cise manner, outlined the subject to include in the discussion the cost, shelf- 
room, and time spent in mechanics. 

Miss Rosamond Parma, University of California Law Library, then read 
her excellent paper on the Codes of California. (See Law Library Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1928). 

Tate Hall, the Law Building of the University of Missouri, was the sub- 
ject of an interesting address by Percy A. Hogan, Law librarian, and the dis- 
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cussion was aided by the use of charts which showed the many fine features 

of this remarkable building. (See Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 
Adjournment was taken. 


THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY, May 30TH, 10 A.M. 


After making announcements regarding the joint banquet to be given Wed- 
nesday evening, and of the Marengo Cave excursion on Thursday, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, President of the Association, introduced Miss Alice M. Magee, Louisiana 
State Librarian, who read in her charming manner, her instructive and interest- 
ing paper on Civil Law in Louisiana, its application, and a comparison of its 
use and the use of common and code law in other states. (See Law Library 
Journal, October, 1928). 

Mr. Fitzpatrick spoke of the move for increasing standards for admission 
to the bar, with its resultant effect upon the raising of standards for law school 
libraries. He introduced Miss Helen S. Moylan, University of Iowa Law Li- 
brary, who read her splendid, practical application of this idea. Fundamental 
material for the Law School Library—with particular reference to the library 
of 7500 to 15000 volumes of small law schools qualifying for admission to the 
Association of American Law Schools. (See Law Library Journal, October, 
1928). Considerable discussion followed, the speakers referring to local con- 
ditions prevailing in regard to standards, particular types of books being used 
in law schools and the field of the law library in aiding the maintenance of high 
standards. 


Reports of the following committees were submitted and adopted: 
Auditing, by the Chairman, Anna M. Ryan, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The auditing committee have examined the checks, vouchers and bank bal- 
ances and find them correct. 
ANNA M. Ryan 
JOsEPHINE NoRVAL 
CrarE E. AUSHERMAN 


Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal, Franklin O. 
Poole, Chairman, Association of the Bar of the City of N. Y. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO 
LEGAL PERIODICALS AND LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
FOR 1927 


This report covers the publication of the volume for 1927, Volume 20 of 
the Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal. The Editor of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals is the same as last year. Up to July of 1927 he 
had the assistance as indexers of Mrs. Marion T. Tomlinson and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie L. Cox, whose efficient services have been very much appreciated. Since 
then the indexing has been done by Miss Dolores Smith assisted by Miss Agnes 
Barclay, both of the Harvard Law School Library staff. The compensation of 
the Indexers is $500 paid by the Association and $250 additional paid by the 
Harvard Law School Library. 
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The Committee desires again to express its thanks to the Faculty of the 
Harvard Law School and to Prof. James, its Librarian, for the very essential 
and excellent work which has been done for the Association. 

The above refers to the editorial aspects of the work. 

The report from the business manager shows an unusually favorable year. 


Recet ts 
Total SS Aer a Eee Se EEN ge Pe FOE Opie EOE hee ee Roe Wa $4,148.90 
Expenses 
Printing, postage and compensation for business manager.... $3,327.49 
Editorial costs all of which were turned over by the editor to 
Ge ED hicccétavedbdesteccduccccsscsecdatesadesasns 500.00 $3,827.49 





ke NN as cacilcmadalae anna aad iaies $321.41 


The total received for subscriptions, advertising and the sale of single 
numbers showed an increase of $632.08 over the business of the previous year. 

It has seemed desirable to the Committee to arrange for the annual cumu- 
lation to take place with the October number instead of with the January num- 
ber. This has the very distinct advantage of cumulating in one number com- 
plete volumes of most of the American periodicals. In addition it transfers the 
labors of the indexers in preparing a cumulative number from the very busy 
quarter of January to the relatively quiescent summer months. Most of the Law 
School periodicals begin publication in October or November and cease publi- 
cation in June. The labor, therefore, of getting out the cumulative number in 
January is much heavier than it would be if the cumulation is published with 
the October number. Unless serious objections are made at this meeting of 
the Association, the Committee will make the change effective in October 1928 
when the cumulative number covering the first three quarters of the year will 
be issued. This change will probably entail ending Volume 21 with the third 
quarterly issue, Volume 22 beginning with the January 1929 number. Sub- 
scribers however will be entitled to and will receive four quarterly issues for 
their annual subscription as heretofore. It is hoped that this change will make 
it possible to prepare and distribute the cumulated numbers more promptly than 
in the past. 

During the past few months, letters have been received from subscribers, 
inquiring as to the plans of the Association with reference to a cumulation to 
cover a number of recent years. For some time the Committee has been saving 
the type metal used in printing the recent annual cumulations, feeling that a 
general cumulation might be called for. After careful consideration, it was 
decided desirable to send to the subscribers, a questionnaire seeking advice (1) 
as to whether it was desirable for the Association to publish such a cumulation, 
and (2) as to what years might well be covered by such a cumulation. 

Up to May 23rd, eighty-three replies had been received. Of the eighty- 
three all but five advise the publication of the cumulated volume by the Asso- 
ciation. Three of the five wrote that they do not believe it feasible to publish 
this cumulated volume in view of the fact that Mr. Chipman intends to issue 
his Volume 5. Two of the subscribers state that they have bound the annuals 
and do not feel the need of a cumulated volume. It is not likely that all the 
probable replies to the questionnaire have as yet been received. When all these 
have come in and been tabulated, the Committee will be in a position better to 
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judge whether it is advisable to go into this matter. The next step would be 
to estimate the mechanical and editorial costs of the work on which would be 
based the per volume charge. It is the opinion of the Committee at the present 
time that we are able to issue a more useful cumulation than the proposed Vol- 
ume 5 of Jones, and probably at a smaller expense per subscriber. 


Last year the announcement was received from an individual in Chicago 
of a proposed “Digest of Legal Periodicals.” Later it was learned that the 
rights to this proposed publication, whatever they were, had been taken over by 
the Commerce Clearing House, Inc., and that the Commerce Clearing House 
was actively soliciting subscriptions thereto. Your Committee has been watch- 
ing this development with some apprehension being fearful of the effect on 
the finances of the Association. It is too early yet to make any statement on 
this matter, but the anxiety at first acute, is somewhat modified by recent occur- 
rences. 

In order to meet in part at least the situation above mentioned, the business 
manager drew up a list of prominent attorneys and law firms throughout the 
country and, within the past few weeks, a circular was sent to each of these 
addresses. Since this was sent out, twenty-five new subscriptions have been 
received. 


The Committee, feeling that the Digest is not a satisfactory substitute for 
our publication, is in hopes that nothing will develop to make the suspension of 
the Association’s Index necessary. 


Subscribers probably noticed the memorandum on the front cover of the 
last issue wherein the editor offered to furnish photostats of articles indexed, 
at reasonable rates. 


The Committee and the Editor of the Index will be very grateful for any 
suggestions from members of the Association looking towards improvement. It 
is hoped within a short time to be able to announce that every subscriber to 
the Index will be entitled upon application to the Editor to receive the titles of 
all articles on any subject in which the subscriber may be interested and falling 
within the scope of the Index published since the issuance of the previous quar- 
terly number. The Editor hopes to be able to propose this service to the Com- 
mittee during the course of the coming year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Committee on the Index and Journal 


FRANKLIN O. PooLe, Chairman 
G. E. Woodward 
Edgar R. James 
Geo. S. Godard 
Ernest A. Feazel 


Motion was duly carried that the Association looks favorably upon 
the report and recommendations of the Committee—that a cumu- 
lative volume be issued, and that they be given full authority to 
publish what in their judgment is advisable. 
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NEW MEMBERS ADDED TO ROLL SINCE REPORT, 1926-27* 


John H. Arnold, Winnetka, Ill. (Honorary) 

Miss Jean Ashman, Assistant, Law Library, Iowa State University, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

John E. Burke, Assistant Librarian, Chicago Bar Association, 160 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, II. 

Miss Mildred Dager, Librarian, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. P. Denning, Executive Secretary, Chicago Bar Association, 160 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, II. 

John Hosie, Librarian, Provincial Library, Victoria, B.C. 

Miles W. Judge, Librarian, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Miss Lucy M. Moore, Librarian, University of Texas Law Library, Austin, 
Texas. 

Mrs. John T. Fitzpatrick, New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Consuelo Stephens, Asst. Cataloguer, Association of the Bar, 42 W. 
44th St., N. Y. City. 

James Emmet Brenner, Law Librarian, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Leland Stanford, Calif. 

G. Hedeler, Nostitzstr. 59, Leipzig, Germany. 

John A. Whitman, Law Librarian, Hoynes College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Standard Legal Directory, submitted by the Chairman, A. S. McDaniel, 
N. Y. City Bar Association, read by the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIST OF LAW 
LIBRARIES FOR THE STANDARD LEGAL 
DIRECTORY, 1927-28. 


To the American Association of Law Libraries: 


Your Committee begs to report that the results of its work during the past 
Association year are a matter of record, appearing on pages 411 to 439 inclusive 
of the 1928 issue of the Standard Legal Directory, a copy of which was mailed 
to each member of the Association, with the compliments of the publishers. 

This is the sixth annual publication of the list. The Committee aims, each 
year, to bring the facts down to date and to include in the list libraries attaining 
the minimum limit of number of volumes during the year. Any omissions or 
corrections should be reported to next year’s Committee. All such aid is cor- 
dially welcomed and appreciated. 





* From the Secretary’s records. 
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The practice of printing in bold face type the names of the members of the 
Association has been continued as a salient and useful feature of the list. 
The Committee has again been favored with the hearty co-operation of the 
publishers. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ArtTHuR S. McDANIEL, Chairman. 


TO SECURE PUBLICATION OF ACTS OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 
OF ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE FOR 1920. 


I submit the following report as chairman of the Committee to Secure Pub- 
lication of the Acts of the Special Session of the Arkansas Legislature, 1920: 

Upon assuming the duties of chairman I endeavored to secure and did se- 
cure a list of patrons,—libraries that would purchase one or more copies; also 
secured figures of assembling the data and cost of printing and publishing; after 
considerable correspondence with Mr. John T. Castle and other Arkansas of- 
ficials I was advised that the state would undertake the publishing. As you un- 
doubtedly now are aware the laws have been published and are now on the 
market. 

On May 21, 1927, I received from you a check for fifty dollars to cover 
possible incidental expenses. 

I have expended the following sums: 


Received, Maw Sf, B90F 2. ccccccccccsccsessescvconsoseeces $50.00 
Expenses: 
SEES ‘nncsuaddeoumdderdpengiescdsensateaeeneeensense $1.00 
Printing 100 mimeographed letters, (mot sent)......... 3.50 
Telegrams, to and from Mr. John TL Castle.......... 360 8.10 
PID nbn ccs cacdccanccucuscsndanspesassndedsteds $41.90 


I am inclosing my personal check in the sum of $41.90 and would recom- 
mend that the report of the committee be accepted and the committee discharged. 
Respectfully, 
Con P. Cronin, 
Chairman, Com. to Secure Publication Ark Session Laws. 


BAR ASSOCIATION REPORTS 
A. J. Smati, Jowa State Law Librarian, Chairman 


To the President, Officers and Members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries: 


Pursuant to my appointment as chairman of the Committee on Bar As- 
sociations, I herewith submit my report which is largely supplemental to that 
of last year in which I attempted to cover quite thoroughly the bar association 
situation. 

In response to questionnaires sent out by me I received some new data and 
considerable valuable information relative to progress and new activities among 
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the various state associations. I am gratified to report that progress has been 
made in the establishment of central bureaus of exchange in several more states. 
Happily, through the cooperation of librarians or department heads of public 
institutions the problem, for years one of our most difficult, is gradually being 
worked out, persistence having been the only solution. Much time and energy 
has been expended and no little annoyance has been experienced by librarians in 
acquiring these reports. The indifference on the part of some and the frequent 
changes in secretaries has caused the librarians no end of trouble in acquiring 
the proceedings and other bar publications. However, some of the secretaries 
have been very kind and thoughtful in placing their proceedings in libraries 
where they will be available to the bench and bar in the various states. State 
and national bar proceedings have long since been recognized as being among 
the most desirable of legal publications and the most difficult to obtain. Since 
my report of last year, nine states have been added to those already reported, 
making 25 states in which proceedings may be had either on exchange or sale 
from some central bureau. The additional states and the party from whom bar 
proceedings may be obtained are as follows: 


Georgia Miss Ella M. Thorton, state librarian 

Kansas Miss Louise McNeal, state librarian 

Louisiana Mr. Stephen A. Mascaro, librarian, New Orleans Bar 
Library 


Massachusetts Mr. Howard L. Stebbins, librarian, Social Law Library 
of Boston. (The proceedings are included in the Mas- 
sachusetts Law Quarterly.) 

Maine Clerk of the probate court, Augusta, and secretary, State 
Bar Association 

North Carolina Mr. H. M. London, legislative reference librarian, state 
library, and secretary of the State Bar Association 

Texas Mr. Geo. C. Gaines, Jr., secretary of the Texas Bar As- 
sociation advises that the bar proceedings are published in 
the Texas Law Review as a special number in October, 
and that distribution or exchanges will be made by the 
University of Texas Law School, Austin 

Utah Mr. H. W. Griffith, librarian, supreme court library. 

West Virginia Mr. Wm B. Mathews, librarian, and clerk of the su- 
preme court. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS 


Since our last conference there have been several new bar publications. 

Alabama—The Alabama Law Journal beginning with October, 1925 has a 
bar section in each number which is devoted to announcements, news and items 
of interest to the state and local associations. Proceedings are separate publi- 
cations. 

American Foreign Law Association—An association organized early in 1925. 
“The objects of the association shall be the advancement of the study, under- 
standing and practice of foreign comparative and private international law, * * * 
like the Comparative Law Bureau of the American Bar Association, the So- 
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ciété de Legislation Comparée, etc.” Annual meeting to be held on the third 
Monday in November of each year; special meetings may be called at the re- 
quest of five active members or at the pleasure of the president. Besides annual 
proceedings the association publishes irregular brochures. 

Florida—A new publication entitled the “Florida Bar Association Journal” 
made its initial appearance in August, 1927. This is a monthly periodical de- 
voted to the interests of the Florida association and the legal fraternity of the 
state. Subscription, $5.00 per year. Mr. J. C. Cooper, Jr., Atlantic National 
Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, is editor and has charge of distribution. 


New York—The New York State Bar Association began publishing the 
Bulletin, an exclusive 14 page monthly, beginning with March, 1928, being vol. 1, 
no.1l. This is the official publication of the association issued “for the purpose 
of furnishing information to its members of the activities of the association and 
the local associations of the state.” It is 6 x 9 inches, is interesting and attractive, 
and may be had free upon application to John T. Fitzpatrick, state law librarian, 
Albany, New York. 


Wisconsin—The Wisconsin State Bar Association began a publication in 
September, 1927, entitled “Bulletin of the State Bar Association of Wisconsin.” 
This is a neat, attractive periodical, 6x9 inches, published in the interests of 
the membership of the state and local associations. It is issued quarterly be- 
ginning with January. The secretary, Mr. Gilson G. Glasier, who is also state 
librarian, at Madison, is editor and has general supervision. The subscription 
price is $1.00 per year; free on exchange. 


Illinois—The Illinois Bar Association in 1925 authorized the appointment 
of a committee on the Enforcement of Criminal Law. As an outgrowth of this 
movement the Illinois Association for Criminal Justice was formed and incor- 
porated in 1926. A crime survey of Illinois is being made, of which Mr. Arthur 
V. Lashly, is survey director, and Mr. W. C. Jamison, assistant director, 300 
West Adams St., Chicago. A report of the proceedings of the Joint Conference 
on Crime held on December 30, 1927 in Chicago, under the auspices of the II- 
linois Bar Association and Illinois Association for Criminal Justice has been 
published. 

NEw FEATURES 


The California State Bar Association was reorganized in San Francisco on 
November 18, 1927, under an act of the legislature (Laws 1927, ch. 34), known 
as the “State Bar Act.” The newly created association is called “The State 
Bar of California.” It becomes a body corporate with almost unlimited powers 
of self-government and controls the practice of law in that state with compul- 
sory membership and payment of annual fees to be eligible to practice. Its 
powers are drastic, and its requirements are arbitrary as to the government of 
the legal profession in that state. They elect their own governors, make their 
own rules, punish offenders and disbar the lawyers who fail to meet require- 
ments. Permanent headquarters are located at 540 Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco with Mr. Clinton F. Stanley, assistant secretary, in charge. According to 
present arrangements proceedings will be published annually in addition to the 
State Bar Journal. 
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The Nevada Bar Association voted to incorporate under an act of the special 
session of the legislature (Statutes 1928, page 13), which is along the lines of 
the California plan. The New Mexico Bar Association was granted self-govern- 
ing powers by an act of the legislature in 1925, ch. 100. 

These experimental organizations are being watched with great interest. 

The Minnesota State Bar Association at its 1926 meeting adopted a new 
constitution based somewhat on the so-called Washington plan. The proceedings 
are to be published as heretofore in the November issue of the Minnesota Law 
Review. 

PROCEEDINGS Not IssuED 


The Ohio Bar Association has not published its annual proceedings since the 
beginning of the Bar Association Bulletin in 1924. The secretary informs me 
that there is a general demand for them and the delayed proceedings will be 
issued shortly in one volume. 

No proceedings have been published for the District of Columbia or the 
Hawaiian associations. 

On account of the flood situation the Louisiana Bar Association did not 
hold its regular annual meeting in 1927. There was, however, a called business 
meeting, the proceedings of which will be published with those of 1928. 


Sources From Wuicu State Bar ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 
May Be OBTAINED 


In the following list are given the names and addresses of persons or in- 
stitutions who have the distribution of proceedings of the various bar asso- 
ciations and the legal periodicals which are official or semi-official publications: 


ALABAMA * Proceedings, Mrs. Marie B. Owen, director, Depart- 
ment of Archives, Montgomery Alabama Law Jour- 
nal, School of Law, University 


AMERICAN BAR Proceedings and American Bar Association Journal, 
ASSOCIATION Wm. R. MacCracken, Jr., secretary, 209 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 
ARIZONA Proceedings, James P. Nelson, secretary, Phoenix 
(Not obtainable) 
ARKANSAS Proceedings, Roscoe R. Lynn, secretary, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA Proceedings, Clinton F. Stanley, assistant secretary, 


540 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
State Bar Journal, The Record Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., 693 Stevenson St., San Francisco 


CANADA Proceedings, E. H. Coleman, secretary, P. O. Box 
324, Winnipeg 

COLORADO Proceedings, H. M. Humphreys, secretary, 937 
Equitable Bldg., Denver 

CONNECTICUT * Proceedings and Connecticut Bar Journal, Geo. S. 
Godard, state librarian, Hartford 

DELAWARE Proceedings, Chas. C. Keedy, secretary, DuPont 


Bldg., Wilmington 
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DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA * 
HAWAII 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS * 


INDIANA 


IOWA * 
KANSAS * 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA * 


MAINE * 
MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS * 


MICHIGAN * 


MINNESOTA * 


MISSISSIPPI 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI * 


MONTANA * 


George C. Gertman, secretary, Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 
(No proceedings published) 

Proceedings, Gov. Hutchinson, secretary, 800 Bisber 
Bldg., Jacksonville 

Florida Bar Association Journal, J. C. Cooper, Jr., 
Atlantic National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville 

Proceedings, Miss Ella M. Thornton, state librarian, 
Atlanta 

J. Donovan Flint, secretary, Honolulu 
(No proceedings published) 

Proceedings, Sam S. Griffin, secretary, Boise 

Proceedings, Ralph H. Wilkin, librarian, supreme 
court library, Springfield 

Quarterly Bulletin, R. Allan Stephens, secretary, 
Springfield 

Proceedings, Joel A. Baker, secretary, Indianapolis 
Indiana Law Journal, Indiana University School of 
Law, Indianapolis 

Proceedings, A. J. Small, state law librarian, Des 
Moines 

Proceedings, Miss Louise McNeal, state librarian, 
Topeka 

Proceedings, J. V. Conner, secretary, Lincoln Bank 
Bldg., Louisville 

Proceedings, Stephen A. Mascaro, librarian, New Or- 
leans Bar Library, New Orleans 

Proceedings, Ralph W. Leighton, secretary, and clerk 
of the probate court, Augusta 


Proceedings, Jas. W. Chapman, secretary, 1200 Con- 
tinental Bldg., Baltimore 


Proceedings and Massachusetts Law Quarterly, 
Howard L. Stebbins, librarian, Social Law Library, 
Boston 


Proceedings, Herbert F. Goodrich, secretary and pro- 
fessor in University Law School, Ann Arbor 
Michigan Law Review, University of Michigan, 
Law School, Ann Arbor 


Proceedings, Paul Dansingberg, state librarian, St. 
Paul 

Minnesota Law Review, Law School of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Proceedings, Louis M. Jiggetts, secretary, Jackson 

P. W. Howard, secretary, Jackson 
(Negro) 

Proceedings, A. J. Menteer, state librarian, Jefferson 
City 

Bar Bulletin Law Series, University of Missouri, 
School of Law, Columbia 


Proceedings, A. K. Barbour, state law librarian, 
Helena 








NEBRASKA * 


NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO * 


NEW YORK * 
NORTH CAROLINA * 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


OKLAHOMA * 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND * 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS * 

UTAH * 
VERMONT * 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON * 


WEST VIRGINIA * 


WISCONSIN * 


WYOMING 





* Note: Where a central bureau of exchange has been established for proceedings. 
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Proceedings and Law Bulletin, University Law School, 
Lincoln 

Proceedings, Melvin E. Jepson, secretary, Reno 

Proceedings, Amos N. Blandin, Jr., secretary, Concord 

Year Book, LeRoy W. Loder, secretary, Bridgeton 

Proceedings, Jose D. Sena, secretary, and clerk of 
the supreme court, Santa Fe 

Proceedings and Bulletin, John T. Fitzpatrick, state 
law librarian, Albany 

Proceedings, H. M. London, secretary, and legislative 
reference librarian, Raleigh 

Proceedings and Bar Briefs, R. E. Wenzel, secretary, 
Bismarck 

Proceedings and Ohio Bar Association Bulletin, J. L. 
W. Henney, secretary, Columbus 
(No proceedings published since 1924) 
Bulletin not available on exchange 

Proceedings, Miles W. Judge, state librarian, 
Oklahoma City 

John G. Wilson, secretary, Failing Bldg., Portland 
(Fragmentary proceedings only in Oregon Law 
Review, University of Oregon, School of Law, 
Eugene) 

Proceedings, H. H. Beitler, secretary, 1612 Market 
Street, Philadelphia 

Proceedings, Clarence F. Allen, state law librarian, 
Providence 

Proceedings, J. M. Cantey, Jr., secretary, Columbia 

Proceedings, Karl Goldsmith, secretary, Pierre 

Proceedings and periodical, The Bar Association of 
Tennessee, A. L. Heiskell, secretary, Memphis 

Proceedings and Texas Law Review, School of Law, 
University of Texas, Austin 

Proceedings, H. W. Griffith, supreme court librarian, 
Salt Lake City 

Proceedings, Harrison J. Conant, secretary, and state 
librarian, Montpelier 

Proceedings, C. M. Chichester, secretary, Richmond, 
$1.50 each 

Proceedings, W. J. Millard, secretary, and state law 
librarian, Olympia 

Proceedings, Wm. B. Mathews, librarian, and clerk 
of the supreme court, Charleston 

West Virginia Law Quarterly, College of Law of 
West Virginia, Morgantown 

Proceedings and State Bar Association Bulletin. 
Gilson G. Glasier, secretary, and state librarian, 
Madison 

Proceedings, L. C. Sampson, secretary, Cheyenne 
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REPORT ON MEMORIALS OF THE BENCH AND BAR 


By Dr. G. E. Wire, Librarian, Worcester County Law Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Several years ago I indexed these memorials for the New England States 
and printed them in our Annual Reports. Thinking them worthy of more gen- 
eral consideration, I brought them down to date and entered into correspondence 
with the various State Bar Associations in New England. I found that they 
were glad to print them in their annual reports, as will be seen in the list given 
later. This success spurred me on to hope for cooperation, among my friends 
of the law and state associations in covering the entire country, and so I ap- 
pointed myself a committee on the subject. I was most graciously confirmed 
by our president, Mr. Fitzpatrick of the New York State Library, Albany, and 
this is my first report. 

These memorials, together with memorials in Bar Association Reports, in 
many, if not most cases, record all that appears in permanent form of such a 
nature, of most of the bench and bar of our country. Any one who has 
searched vainly in the biographies, biographical encyclopaedias, journals and re- 
ports for a biography of someone, knows how fruitless is liable to be the search, 
and of living members of the bench and bar the quest is even more futile. The 
recently projected Dictionary of American Biography contains only records of 
deceased Greatness. 

I will now call the roll of the states and territories; Alaska—No memorials 
found in vols. 1-7, all published up to May 25, 1928. Searching done by me. 

Arizona—Letter of March 9, 1928 from Mr. Con P. Cronin, State Libra- 
rian of Arizona, says that he can find no memorials or resolutions in any of 
the 28 volumes so far published. 

Connecticut—See State Bar Association Annual Report, 1926, pages 93-99. 

Dakota—No memorials or resolutions in vols. 1-6. Searching done by me. 

Illinois—Supreme Court—A full list is printed in one of the volumes of the 
Illinois Supreme Court Reports, the exact reference I hope to submit later. 

Indiana—Supreme and Appellate Courts—Indiana Law Journal, vol. 3, no. 
7, April 1928, pages 586-587. 

Indian Territory—No memorials or resolutions in vols. 1-7. Collating done 
by me. 

Iowa—See Iowa State Bar Association Proceedings, vol. 33, 1927, pages 
253-257. Indexing done by Mr. Small. 

Maine—See State Bar Association Report, vol. 25, 1926 and 1927, pages 
107-110. 


Massachusetts—See Massachusetts Law Quarterly, vol. 10, pages 68-70. 

Michigan—See Michigan State Bar Journal, vol. 7, April 1928, pages 194- 
199. Carries memorials of three members of their Supreme Court who died 
in 1927. 

New Hampshire—New Hampshire State Bar Association Report not yet 
published. 
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New York—Appellate Division Reports have been indexed by Mr. Ros- 
brook of the Appellate Law Library, Rochester, N. Y. These have been sent 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick of the New York State Law Library and he is indexing the 
New York memorials. Both indexes we hope to see in print very soon. Mem- 
orials in the Court of Appeals are also listed in Cornell Law Quarterly 11:519- 
521. 

Ohio—Mr. Gholson, Librarian of the Cincinnati Bar Association is at work 
indexing the memorials in the Ohio Supreme Court Reports. 

Rhode Island—Indexing done by me but not yet submitted to the State 
Bar Association. 

Vermont—Vermont State Bar Association has copy of about a page but 
Mr. Conant writes under date of July 30, 1928, that “The Board of Managers 
of the Vermont Bar Association decided not to print this in the Proceedings 
owing to the fact that there are only two memorial addresses.” 

Wisconsin—Mr. Glasier under date of March 27, 1928 writes that there 
is no doubt but what their list will be printed in the next Wisconsin Bar Asso- 
ciation Reports. 

As will be seen the following states and territories are still unrepresented 
on the positive side: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Canal Zone, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

I am now asking for volunteers in this work among my friends in both 
the law and state library associations. The procedure is to either collate the 
volume page by page, the only safe way, or else to rely on the index found in 
each volume. Some of the states listed above are not represented in either of 
our associations and we shall have to double up to do this work. 

I have also collated and indexed the United States Supreme Court Reports 
as to their memorials, and rules of court, and hope to bring this down to the 
present, and also hope to get that into print somewhere. And I make this first 
report one of progress. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was then submitted by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Redstone. The following members were nominated and the vote was 
cast by the retiring president, Mr. Fitzpatrick, all being unanimously elected. 


President—Frederick W. Schenk, Librarian, University of Chicago Law 
Library, Chicago, IIl. 
Vice Presidents— , 
Percy A. Hogan, Librarian, University of Missouri Law Library, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
Miss Alice M. Magee, Librarian, Louisiana State Library, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Lucile Vernon, Assistant Librarian, Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York. 
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Executive Committee— 





John T. Fitzpatrick, New York State Law Library, Albany. 


S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis Bar Association, Minneapolis. 
Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Association, Detroit. 
Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


That Miss Rowena U. Compton, Law Librarian, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, to whose untiring efforts and considerate arrangements so much 
of our pleasure and comfort at the Conference was due, be given a rising vote 


of thanks and sincere appreciation. 


That the management of the French Lick Springs Hotel be thanked for its 


many courtesies during our sessions within its lovely surroundings. 


WHEREAS: The tentative list of Subject Headings for American and 
English Law, which was published by the Library of Congress in 1911 is no 
longer adequate due to numerous changes and additions during the past seven- 


teen years— 


re 


other Libraries— 


WHEREAS: There is a great need for a complete revision of that list to 
correspond with the Subject Headings used by the Library of Congress and 


BE IT RESOLVED: That it is the sense and desire of the American 


Association of Law Libraries that: 


1. The Library of Congress revise that list so as to include subsequent 


changes and additions. 


2. The revised list be published by the Library of Congress for dis- 


tribution to other Libraries. 


WHEREAS, The publications of the United States Department of State 


ternational law and, 


are inadequate for the uses of the public and the teachers and students of in- 


WHEREAS, The study of official documents is of first importance for the 


development of the science of international law, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That it is the sense and desire of the American As- 


sociation of Law Libraries that: 


second volume for each year. 


can treaties. 











1. That an annual report of the Department of State be published. 

2. That the Foreign Relations be brought up to date, by the publica- 
tion of those documents which can be immediately released in a first volume, 
leaving documents which can be released only later, to be published in a 


3. That various series of publications be established, for publishing in 
convenient form diplomatic correspondence, material relating to interna- 
tional conferences, and other materials of permanent value now released to 
the press; and that a more liberal policy be followed in publishing. 

4. That periodical lists be published of all appointments under Ameri- 


5. That the Department of State should follow the example of the 
Department of Commerce and issue annual and monthly catalogues of all 
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publications concerning international relations which are of interest to 
teachers and students, and make these catalogues easily available to all 
teachers. 

6. That the Secretary of this Association forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States and the Secretary of State. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIANS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 30TH, 2 P. M. 


This session opened with H. E. Dunnack, Maine State Librarian, President 
of the National Association of State Librarians, in the chair. He introduced 
John T. Fitzpatrick, President of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
who in turn introduced the first speaker of the afternoon, the Honorable Julius 
C. Travis, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana, who delivered a very 
interesting and instructive address on The Law and Literature. (See page 47). 

At this point Miss Alice M. Magee, Vice president of each of the two As- 
sociations was asked to preside. She introduced Dr. G. E. Wire, who demon- 
strated Leather Preservation Processes, illustrating the talk he gave, with con- 
crete applications of his recommended preservatives, in that delightful manner 
which Dr. Wire alone could carry out. His remarks were valuable, and will be 
printed in Law Library Journal, October, 1928. 

A committee consisting of members from each of the two associations had 
been appointed to consider the proposed consolidation of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries and the National Association of State Librarians. The 
report of this committee was submitted by its chairman, E. H. Redstone, Mas- 
sachusetts State Librarian. He stated that the Committee met, discussed, and 
came to the opinion that the American Association of Law Libraries continue, 
while the National Association of State Libraries cease. The report of this 
committee evoked much discussion, feeling being strong that the committee had 
“turned rebel” and planned annihilation instead of consolidation. Both organi- 
zations agreed that such a vote could not be taken at this time, and motion was 
made and duly carried that the proposition be referred to the executive com- 
mittees of the two associations concerned. 

Adjournment was taken. 

Annual Banquet of the American Association of Law Libraries and the 
National Association of State Libraries was held Wednesday evening, at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Librarian, presided, and many de- 
lightful and entertaining addresses were made. The Drama of the Law Library, 
by S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis Bar Association was a gem of delight and excel- 
lence. A paper on the State Law Index was read by Margaret W. Stewart, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, and other informal addresses 
followed. 

(For Mr. Klapp’s address, see page ;42. Miss Stewart’s paper will ap- 
pear in Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 
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LIST OF PERSONS ATTENDING THE FRENCH LICK CONFERENCE 


Jean Ashman, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Mrs. Clare E. Ausherman, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Charles E. Babcock, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Billman, Springfield, Il. 

J. E. Brenner, Leland Stanford University, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, Ia. 

Herbert O. Brigham, Providence, R. I. 

C. R. Brown, Toronto, Can. 

Rowena U. Compton, Bloomington, Ind. 

H. J. Conant, Montpelier, Vt. 

Emily Dashiell, Baltimore, Md. 

H. E. Dunnack, Augusta, Me. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Feazel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary V. Fisk, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Fitzpatrick, and John T. Jr., Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Lansing, Mich. 

Gilson S. Glasier, Madison, Wis. 

George S. Godard, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther E. Hewitt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Percy A. Hogan, Columbia, Mo. 

Mrs. Jessie A. Hoover, Akron, Ohio. 

Lutie C. Jones, Nashville, Tenn. 

S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit, Mich. 

Frances D. Lyon, Albany, N. Y. 

Alice M. Magee, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Jackson, Miss. 

Andrew H. Mettee, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. B. Meyer, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Moore, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Helen S. Moylan, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Josephine Norval, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rosamond Parma, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Gladys H. Peterson, Springfield, Il. 

Franklin O. Poole, New York City. 

Edward H. Redstone, Boston, Mass. 

Anna M. Ryan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Schenk, Chicago, III. 

A. Coleman Shietz, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. J. Small, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Burdette J. Smith, Chicago, III. 

Howard L. Stebbins, Boston, Mass. 

Margaret W. Stewart, Washington, D.C. 

Ella May Thornton, Atlanta, Ga. 

John T. Vance, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Lucile Vernon, New York City. 

Irma A. Watts, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Y. Weeler, Salem, Mass. 

Clara White, Lexington, Ky. 
Dr. G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass. 
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In addition there were attending the banquet the following: 


Hon. Julius C. Travis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Senorita Esperanza Velasquez Bringas, Mexico City 
Senor Joaquin Mendez Rivas, Mexico City 
Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, Va. 
Carrie Broughton, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pauline Hill, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ruth Brown, Lexington, Ky. 

Ruth Larimer, Topeka, Kan. 

Virginia G. Moody, Columbia, S. C. 

Leslie W. Stevens, Richmond, Va. 

Harriet M. Skogh, Springfield, IIl. 

Dorothy Bailey, Springfield, III. 

Florence Nichol, Springfield, II1. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW LIBRARY 
By S. D. Kuiapp, Minneapolis Bar Association 


The word “drama” is so generally associated in the mind with the word 
“theatre” that the title of this paper might suggest a play. A play with the 
law library as its locale and the librarian as its hero would without doubt, be 
extremely interesting if one had imagination enough to write it. This the writer 
has not, so perhaps the title should be the drama im the law library rather than 
of it. If, however, one possessed the ability to write a play or story, and lacked 
for ideas, he would go far before he would find a field so rich in suggestions 
as the law library. There on its shelves, he would find countless outlines of 
tragedies and comedies that go to make up the theme of every play and story. 
In no other literature will he find the permutations and combinations of existence 
more thoroughly worked out. The heights and depths of human vice and folly, 
the vicissitudes of fortune, all the changes and chances of this mortal life are 
here wonderfully illustrated. There is almost no possible combination of cir- 
cumstances for which a parallel cannot be found in the law reports. 

These outlines are dramatic because they are but the parts of actors; players 
who having played their brief part in the melodrama of life, have moved on to 
make way for other players, who, in a different age and setting, will play over 
and over again the same roles, or the law library shows, above all else, that while 
the world moves slowly on in the rut of what we are pleased to call progress, 
the basic human nature never changes. 

For centuries authors have tapped this prolific source of material. From 
Chaucer to Hicks, writers have gone to the law courts and the law reports for 
their characters and plots. So here will we find the germ of many a story and 
legend that has long been thought the effect of imaginative genius. 

But it is not in the dramatic appeal that these cases have in themselves, 
that we are, at this time, interested. It is in them collectively, for collectively they 
compose a large part of the one big drama, the drama of life. Reaching back 
in an almost unbroken chain to the very twilight of Anglo Saxon history, they 
record seven centuries of the tragic tale of mankind. A record of the hopes 
and disappointments, the achievements and failures, the wisdom and folly of 
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our race for seven hundred years, and a record that is authentic, perhaps the 
only authentic record. 

And so for this evening, I have selected at random a few sets and volumes 
in which parts of this drama have been graphically set out. The volumes I have 
selected are of older times, not because the events they portray are more dra- 
matic than those of today, but because we view the older days in a rosier light. 
As we gaze down the vista of years, the intervening haze of time and distance 
obscures the harsh lines and softens and harmonizes much that is crude and re- 
pellent in color. The proximity of the happenings of today, makes them seem 
commonplace. 

As one starts to trace this drama through the law library he might at first 
be inclined to think that our drama is rather overbalanced, there seeming to be 
in it so many more villains than there are heroes. But these are true records 
of life, and life is like that. The villains get so much of the publicity. But 
fortunately, the villains in our drama get their just deserts just like they do 
in the stage drama or the movies. And, unfortunately, we find our heroes and 
heroines very often failing to get their just deserts and finishing life in much 
the same manner as the villains. There are many unhappy endings in real life. 


No heroine of the stage has ever carried with her a more romantic appeal 
to the heart than Lady Jane Gray nor does history hold a more dramatic figure 
than Sir Walter Raleigh. There were no happy endings to their tragic tales as 
told by Howells State Trials. There are nowhere more thrilling tales of heroism 
and self-sacrifice than can be found in this set of trials. True tales of men and 
women who have died for their faith, for the cause they deemed just, and the 
records show that almost always they died calmly, without fear of death and 
with a prayer on their lips. 

It is in this set that we find the trial of Lord Gordon, the incitor of the 
Gordon No-popery riots of 1780 around which Charles Dickens wrote the novel, 
Barnaby Rudge. These riots hold a peculiar interest for law librarians, for it 
was in them that the law library of Lord Mansfield, then the finest, was totally 
destroyed. 

Very different are the tales told by the Newgate Calendar. The Newgate 
Calendar is based on the session papers of Old Bailey which are properly law 
library literature. Gray, sordid tales, these, with little appeal to the heart or 
the mind. But Newgate stirs the imagination. Its history goes back to William 
the Conqueror, and the thousand year tale it tells is one of cruelty, dirt and de- 
pravity. An innumerable army of scoundrels and unfortunates, in silks and 
rags, has passed through its gates, many never to pass them again. It was at 
Newgate that Captain Kidd ended what to our boyhood days was a delightful 
career. But this set has an odd charm. It was written by two attorneys at 
the close of the eighteenth century. These gentlemen possessed a remarkable 
talent for moralizing, and were able to draw their morals from the most unex- 
pected sources. They finish many of their lurid descriptions of hangings with 
an appropriate quotation. In the introduction they commend their work to all 
men so if any of us are tempted to stray from the paths of rectitude we have 
before us a picture of our finish. They deplore the increasing tendency to lessen 
the offences which have death as their penalty, and hint strongly that the de- 
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cline and fall of the Roman Empire might, in a measure be charged to this weak- 
ness. We have here two Pecksniffs in flesh. 

It is in the set of English Statutes that we can best visualize the drama of 
civilization. Starting with the Great Charter in 1235, at a time when the great 
mass of people were, to all intent and purposes slaves, we can view at a distance 
that great struggle of the Middle Ages between the man in power,—sometime 
king and sometime baron,—and the common people. The Middle Ages past, we 
can trace through a statute here and a statute there, the slow process by which 
man has obtained some of the rights and liberties that Providence has destined 
for him, until we come to our own times and find the lines of cast and class 
almost, but not quite, submerged. 

We read between the lines of these statutes and we see history. When we 
read the Statute of Laborer of 1351 and those following it, we see behind them 
the great plague that swept across the Continent and England, so depopulating 
the country that for the first time on English soil the laborer was master in the 
labor market; then those statutes to keep him serf, providing for imprisonment 
and branding if he leave his employment or refuse to work for the pittance his 
master saw fit to give him. And then, from the churchyards, we hear the voice 
of John Ball, and the famous couplet: 

“When Adam delved and Eve spun, 

Who was then the gentleman,” 
and the English people listen for the first time to a declaration of equality and 
rights of men. And so we can read statute after statute,—and see history. 

We find statutes that touch on mutinies across the seas, later the ugly word 
mutiny changes to rebellion, and rebellion to the United States. 

No word can so arouse our love of adventure and set us dreaming of other 
places and times as can the word “highway.” To trace the drama of transpor- 
tation through the laws that govern the use of the highways, is to travel in the 
imagination in all ages and by every means of conveyance. We journey in turn 
by ox-cart, by stage, with the waterman from London to Westminster, perhaps 
with Mr. Pepys, by rail, hackney coach, motor and finally by aeroplane. 

It is here that we get a glimpse of the golden age of romance; the Age of 
Chivalry. As we read the statutes that provide for the outfitting of the Cru- 
sadors, we can almost hear the clank of armor, and the cross at the breastplate 
stands scarlet as we listen to the knights errant tell their tales of love and war. 


In the earlier statutes we often find laws that tell the people what they must 
not wear and what they must not eat. Our liberty loving Saxon forebears must 
have galled sorely against the yoke of such restraints, but one wonders if they 
would not gall still more sorely if they were to return to earth today and find 
on our statute books laws which tell what they must not drink. They might 
be a little sceptical when we tell them how far the liberties of man have ad- 


vanced. 

Reading the records of litigation for all these years the thought comes to 
us that our drama is made up, in the main, of man’s struggle for a place in the 
world. But after man has made for himself a place in the world there often 
comes the desire to be remembered after he has left it. To such men the law 
library offers a wonderful opportunity. Where else may a man speak to the living 
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world with authority, years, centuries, after he has left it. Bracton, Plowden, 
Coke, Blackstone and a host of others are as familiar to us today as if they 
were still with us, or had but recently left us, while the names of the statesmen, 
generals, and even kings who raised them from obscurity are forgotten, and 
their deeds, like the tumult they made, have these many years passed into 
oblivion. 

But one need not be a great jurist or the writer of a great compendium of 
laws to become a familiar character in our law library drama. Many a man, 
who perhaps never dreamt of fame has won it through being a party to a law 
suit. No thought of immortality could have come to Henry Shelley on that 
spring morning in 1579 when the high court decreed that he was in lawful pos- 
session of his Manor. Yet through this law suit, by having his name associated 
with a rule, the name of Shelley has been a by-word and curse for the past 350 
years. Abolished by legislatures and courts the Rule in Shelley’s case will not 
down, like Banquo’s ghost it stalks through all bar exams. 

Or take the case of the cheery Mr. Shephard of Scott vs. Shephard fame, 
known in the patois of the law library as the squib case. Little did he think, 
when in a spirit of perverted humor, he threw the lighted squib at the man in 
the booth, who quickly passed it on, that he was to come down the halls of 
history as the man who originated the doctrine of proximate cause. 

And who can say that Tennyson, in his stirring poem, The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, won a more lasting immortality for the gallant Six Hundred 
than did Coke, in his reports, win for the Six Carpenters. More wide perhaps 
but not more enduring. The charge of the Six Hundred failed, as did the at- 
tempted charge of a quart of wine by the Six Carpenters, but they established 
for all time the great principle, that if you enter an ale house peacefully and 
then refuse to pay your score you are not a trespasser ab initio. But don’t break 
up the furniture for then you are. 

A more genial immortality by the medium of a law suit was attained by 
the defendant in a suit reported in 2 Bing. 218, tried in 1827. The suit was 
of little importance, but the defendant’s name was Pickwick, and it was from 
this case that Dickens selected the name of his happiest character, whose smiling 
and benevolent face has been a kind fireside companion to many of us all these 
years. It was from this case that the judge who tried the famous breach of 
promise suit, Bardwell vs. Pickwick, also received his name. 

Thus has a multitude achieved immortality in the vocabulary of the law. 

The directing force behind the drama of civilization has always been com- 
merce, and commerce has been made possible by the law merchant. One may 
search far before he will find a subject so suggestive of romance and rare ad- 
ventures as does the law merchant. In fancy it carries us back to the dawn days 
of history and we travel with Phoenician, first in his search for the shellfish 
with its drop of precious Tyrian dye, then further and further afield to unknown 
shores for tin and amber. We accompany it in the caravans, across the desert 
routes, in the days of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, into the very land of the 
Arabian Nights. We travel with it to the great international fairs of the Middle 
Ages and we stand in the pie powder courts and see it administered. By it, it 
was possible for traders from all parts of the then known world to transact 
their business in an alien country with full knowledge of their rights and lia- 
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bilities. Later we see it woven into the cloth of the common law. The records 
of the pie powder courts of England have been preserved for us and in the 
Select Pleas of Law Merchant, published by the Selden Society, we can get a 
good idea of the workings of these fairs. As we read it is hard to realize that 
we are reading cases tried in the fourteenth century, except for the names they 
might have been tried in our commercial courts yesterday. On page 36 of this 
volume, we find in the year 1288, one John, son of John of Eltisley, suing Roger 
Barber for breach of covenant. The covenant in question was to the effect that 
for 9d Roger would, by a new process of plasters, grow hair on John’s bald 
head. Needless to say the plaster process was no better than its many succes- 
sors. John, son of John of Eltisley was the progenitor of the vast army of 
baldheads that have since listened and fallen for the same false siren’s song. 

The tragic history of an alien race is stressed in the single volume of the 
Select Pleas of the Jewish Exchequer, also published by the Selden Society. 
From 1086 to 1290 the story of the Jews in England, is a story of bloodshed, 
superstition and oppression. In 1189 in a general uprising against them, many 
of the bonds held by them were destroyed and as the crown suffered through 
this diminution of wealth, measures were taken to give them better protection. 
One of the measures was the establishing of this court. The cases tried in it 
are published in this volume. They are very few, however, for it was not many 
years after the court had been established that the Jews were banished, their 
property confiscated and few escaped with their lives. As 400 years passed 
before a member of the race again set foot on English soil, this small volume 
may be said to contain all the Jewish litigation in England for 600 years. 


One of the elements that make a success of the stage drama is the comedy 
and it is here that our drama may, perhaps, be found deficient, that is in high 
class comedy. We have plenty of low comedy, this being supplied by the acts 
and antics of our several legislatures. But we do not find much comedy in de- 
cisions as few judges have ever gained great renown for their wit, although 
there must be plenty of opportunities for its use. As Justice Darling once said, 
“It is common error to suppose that the law has no humor because, for the most 
part, the judges who explain it, have none.” But this is, no doubt, as it should 
be. A flow of fun in an opinion would hardly be relished by those who are 
affected by the decision, not by the losing party at any rate. But there are 
cases that have in them the elements of humor and there are judges who can 
take advantage of it. The most staid judge on the supreme bench of my own 
state has during the past five years perpetrated two Ford jokes, feeble perhaps, 
but jokes. And of course, there are the two decisions by Justice Minturn of 
New Jersey, familiar to all of us, that are gems of classic humor. But such 
gems are rare indeed in the mass of law literature. When one stops to think how 
much the life of the law librarian, who has to read so many decisions, could be 
brightened and cheered by having a little hilarity injected into them, one won- 
ders why this association has not a plank in its platform for more comedy and 
less erudition in opinions. 

If we did not confine our drama to the shelves we have one source of 
humor that holds great possibilities. We have our patrons. But, as my time 
is about up and some of us are in a measure dependent upon the aforesaid for 
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the proverbial bread and butter, it might not be wise at this time to go very 
deeply into the idiocyncrasies of our members. Nor would it be necessary. 
Human nature does not vary with localities and we all must have the same 
type of user. Anyway, we came here to forget our troubles and not to be re- 
minded of them. Nevertheless, there are small dramas in the life of our patrons 
that are not without interest. You of the libraries of the universities see the 
beginning of this drama when the young man starts out with high hopes, often 
with nothing else, to win success in the most competitive profession of today. 
We of the working libraries see much of the struggle to gain a foothold. Some- 
times we see him climb quickly, but usually the climb is slow and as he climbs 
we sense the hardships and temptations that accompany it, and it is our privilege 
sometimes to lend in a small way, a helping hand. We often see tragedy, too, in 
these small dramas. Few libraries but have their habitues, very often taciturn 
and eccentric, generally somewhat of a nuisance. But often under the mask of 
eccentricity there is often written the tragic word failure. They too have started 
with high hopes and have found themselves unfitted for the strenuous battles 
of the forensic. So with no clients to demand their time, they seek the tran- 
quility of the library and over the reports and texts of other days they dream 
again of the great lawsuits in which they shall have no part. For them I be- 
speak your indulgence. 

In conclusion, I would like to remark one outstanding fact. In this great 
mass of litigation, one will find almost every profession and trade represented, 
but I have yet to find one case in which a law librarian was a party. So far 
as the civil side is concerned this may not mean much. The financial status of 
a law libraran, as a rule, is not such as would tempt any one to expend any 
large amount of money to win a judgment that he could not realize on. But I 
think we can take pride that no member of this profession is on record of having 
robbed a church or of being hanged for murder. 

This alone should make the profession a worthy one. But it is the associa- 
tions with this world’s drama, past and present, the opportunities for service 
and the daily contacts that make it a delightful one. And so, when a friend 
commenting on the fact that my father was a law librarian said that if I were 
not careful my own son might become one, it was with these things in mind 
that I was able to answer with a heartfelt prayer, “God will that nothing worse 
befall him.” 


LAW AND LITERATURE 


By HonoraB_e Jutius C. Travis, Judge of the Supreme Court of Indiana 


“Doth our law judge any man before it hear him Nicodemus.” 
John VII:51. 


Law—the code of rules to guide, regulate, and restrain the actions of mem- 
bers of society; literature—the instrument to impress the legal expression of 
the law on the minds of the members of society. 

Language is the greatest of the fine arts. After it trails the growth in 
the life of all the other fine arts. The student seeks to know the art in the 
grammar and history of the Latin. A step beyond in point of time is given to 
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a mastery of the Greek. The lure to further understanding persuades the learner 
to deeply investigate Hebrew. To rest at this stage of the study is impossible 
without the knowledge of the Sanscrit. Even before this stage of study it ap- 
pears necessary for an understanding of Arabic. The fundamental tongues to 
the English language are magnets which draw the student to a study of them, 
principally the Saxon, the Germanic, and Scandinavian of northern Europe, 
which to some degree add to the fundamentals of our so-called English. The 
percentage of the words of English which are not derived from the Latin, the 
Greek, the Hebrew, Sanscrit, or the Arabic have never been estimated. It 
might be a safe expression to say that one-half of our English is no derivative 
from the eastern and southern ancient languages. As an estimate not based 
upon authority, it might be premised that one-half our English language comes 
from English origin. This part of the language forms the basic and the funda- 
mental upon which is built the aesthetic or the art in English literature. That 
which has enabled the greatest of the authors in the English tongue to speak 
through art is the other half of the language which is composed of the lan- 
guage of the nations which stood high in their times, in not only the fine arts 
expressed in literature, but the others as well. The art of language in literature 
is to convey exactly what the speaker or writer thinks, by the most colorable 
of words. Oblivious to any impelling force, the language has gathered to itself 
multitudes of words from the many languages in order to perfectly effectuate 
the art of conveying thought by its use. Poor indeed is the scholar who is not 
equipped with a knowledge of the fundamental half of English, and poorer still 
is he who is not equipped with the knowledge of the other half, by which it 
may insinuate into the minds of his hearers and readers the real internal of 
his mind, by the use of the language necessary to show the finest shades of 
expression. 

A rule of ethics—a rule of behaviour—a rule of self conduct to ones self— 
a rule of conduct to ones neighbor—a rule of conduct toward property—a rule 
of conduct to the realm—all these in law are expressed in stony words. He 
who insolently touches another shall be guilty of assault and battery, is taken 
by one highest in society as not essential to guide, regulate, and restrain his con- 
duct, and hence he spurns the admonition; to the ruffian, the bully, and the mur- 
derer the rule of law is anathema. The same may be said of any of the rules 
which govern personal conduct. The self satisfied, self righteous individual, 
deems it non-essential to him; and he who makes no claim to rectitude in man- 
ners will have nothing to do with the rule as expressed in hard and gross lan- 
guage. No matter at what stage we look at society in the past centuries that 
history records, whether it be at the highest attainment after the period of re- 
formation, or at the lowest in the period of the dark ages, law, as expressed 
in rules of conduct in the behaviour on ones self and the management of ones 
property, is the foundation upon which has been built the civilization as it now 
exists. Literature, the potent force, has been at work through the centuries, to 
bring about through human action, obedience to the cold expression of the rules 
of law. 

The greatest force of all has been the expression of the law through lit- 
erature. Even greater than the courts in compelling obedience to the law, has 
been the silent expression of the law by the use of artistic language, composed in 
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such manner as to get to the individual the abnegation of self through obedience 
to the law. The expression of the law through literature has been almost subtle, 
because he who abhors the cold expression becomes the believer in and the actor 
of the law when the philosophy of life in relation to the rule is unconsciously 
learned by the reader of its uses by artistic expression. 

There is one school which has been very prolific in preparing lawyers to 
express through the use of artistic language the real legal rules of conduct, so 
that all civilized countries have come to unconsciously know what is termed 
among the profession, the common law. This school is what is known as the 
Inns of Court, located in London. The age of this institution is so great, that 
history does not record the exact time of its beginning. The inference so mani- 
fest from reading of this great school leads to the belief that the institution of 
it was through evolution within the profession itself. The lawyer is prone to 
believe the tradition that in the fourteenth century Geoffrey Chaucer was a stu- 
dent at law in the Inns of Court. And this great writer is not the only poet, 
who with such subtle language, brought home to the people of their own ages 
the rules of conduct in such artistic language that the reader, though believing 
what he read, and desiring to obey the rule, had not the conception that the 
cold stony rule of law was being expressed to him through poetic artistry. To 
name all the writers from this great school of the Inns of Court who were the 
classical writers in English literature would take the whole time allotted for this 
address, were the disposition to be to give the whole time to Englishmen alone. 
Before going into the group of those writers who so excellently expressed law 
in the rules of court through their prose, it is well to follow Chaucer with 
William Shakespeare who so dramatically set forth the law court, also the 
court scenes in his, the most outstanding of dramatic writings. A happy time 
he had while a resident at the Inns of Court. Happy because of the association 
he had with the most celebrated literary figures who were his contemporaries. 
One of his very closest of friends was Sir Francis Bacon, the celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher, jurist, essayist, statesman, historian and courtier. His expres- 
sion of the rules of human conduct in his essays is monumental in its philosophy. 
These essays stand without parallel in human diction, expressed in language. 
The influence of these writings upon the people must not be without consideration 
in the improvement of civilization. 

We come next upon a famous group, great because of the cohesion of the 
members who compose it. Dr. Samuel Johnson, lexicographer, essayist, and 
poet, the leader of his club; Sir Joshua Reynolds who was devoted to art; Bos- 
well, grasping for every word that fell from the lips of Johnson, which he 
was then so careful to record. Dr. Johnson, besides his ponderous work upon 
his writing, was the self appointed guardian of Oliver Goldsmith, and in so 
acting held Goldsmith to his line of chosen effort. The power of Johnson through 
literature, to direct the course of substantive law in his answer “Taxation no 
Tyranny” (1775) and the address of the American Congress upon that very 
important legal subject, is distinctly marked. 

We come upon another group—a class of those who wrote pure fiction. 
We come face to face suddenly first with Charles Dickens, the celebrated Eng- 
lish novelist. He, in writing of the law, seems by his expression to belittle the 
law and the courts. This should not produce amazement, for it must be re- 
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membered that he is quite different from the rest. As a child he dwelt in the 
Marshalsea Prison with his father, who was imprisoned there for debt. Dickens, 
after boyhood, and emerging from youth, comes into the field of expression un- 
limited and unrestrained, as a newspaper correspondent. Then it is that he en- 
tered into study of the law, and that at this most famous institution, the Inns 
of Court. Even the study of the principles of the law did not seem to soften 
his thought of the cruelty of the law as expressed and administered by the 
judges in the courts. And thus he writes the pathetic story of Little Dorrit, 
the most monumental piece of literature in relation to the poor of a nation, 
with the possible exception of his Tale of Two Cities. The only place where 
his mind seems to be softened is in the fun making portions in following by his 
language the doings of the Pickwickians. 

We cannot overlook the articles in “Blackwood’s Magazine” and “The Edin- 
borough Literary Gazette,” which came from the mind of that noted essayist, 
the contemporary of Dickens, Thomas de Quincy. These writings, which may 
be comparable to those which are of the moralistic current writings of the maga- 
zine and newspapers of today, had equal force in the exnosition of law, as do 
the works of the modern writers which come to the people through the daily 
press. 

Another of the group of famous men of literature of that day is Edward 
Bulwer Lord Lytton, the novelist, poet, dramatist, politician and orator. No 
better foundation can be found of the exposition of the errors of government 
which the constitution of the United States sought to avoid, than that explained 
in his Rienzi, the last of the tribunes. There, with such refined and subtle ex- 
pression, he brings to the reader of the novel, the misuse of the power of taxation 
by government, and the philosophy of reasoning which leads to the necessary 
conclusion of the fall of any government, which in its extremity overburdens 
its citizens by taxation. William Makepeace Thackeray, who was born, and 
who died within the limits of the life of Lord Lytton, and who gained great 
fame as a novelist, satirist, and critic, gained his knowledge of the common law 
under the famous readers at the Inns of Court. It was impossible for Thackeray 
to produce a monumental work without incorporating therein something relating 
to the great school which he attended. So in “Pendennis,” one of the most cele- 
brated of his writings, he devotes a chapter to the temple of the Inns of Court 
of which he was a member. Not many of the lawyers of today are either novel- 
ists or poets, but in that period of time in which the growth of the law as we 
now understand it was most rapid, the Eighteenth Century, we return to the 
Inns of Court and fine one who is most renowned in the law, grown great by 
reputation in the century since his death as a poet. We revere the name of 
William Cowper, a student in the Middle Temple, who was so excellent in his 
knowledge of the law that he was called to the bar in London in the 23d year 
of his age. Two centuries before the poet Cowper, another of the celebrated 
English poets Edmund Spenser, remembered for his “Fairy Queen,” beautifully 
expressed his thoughts in “Prothalamion” of the Middle Temple in speaking of 
“those bricky towres” where “studious lawyers” dwell. 


Back to the time of William Cowper, the poet, we cannot overlook another 
noted English poet, novelist, dramatist, historian, and miscellaneous author, 
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Oliver Goldsmith, who lived, died, and was buried in the Inns of Court. He 
lived in the same temple in the Inns where Geoffrey Chaucer is reputed to have 
lived. Goldsmith was a very ardent student in Great Britain, and after getting 
what education he desired in England, spent some years upon the Continent of 
Europe, too poor to ride, but walked from country to country. He never emerged 
from the student life and in his novels and histories and dramas, he relates, 
depicts, and records in most beautiful language, the rules of human conduct as 
otherwise expressed in the law books in cold Latin and English. 

Another, who was contemporary in this group, must not be passed with- 
out noting. This is Henry, Fielding, the novelist, playwright, and poet, from 
the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court. He was admitted to the bar in 1740. 
The literature from his pen may not have been so widely read in the last cen- 
tury, but it may not be successfully doubted that the learning of this writer, 
famous in his knowledge of the law, was thoroughly inbibed by the readers of 
his works, and that the result was an aid in the advance of civilization through 
knowledge of the law. 

As the mind in contemplation of law and literature runs rapidly through 
the names of brilliant writers, we are challenged to stop by those who represent 
the historians. But two are selected for illustration—Hallam and Macaulay. 
Henry Hallam, the noted historian, who though a fine lawyer because of his 
study at the Inns of Court, was wont to give more attention to the literary side 
of life. Thomas Babington Lord Macaulay, renowned historian, essayist, poet, 
lawyer, and statesman, although equipped by ability and learning to continue a 
life of practice of the law, reverted because of the love of the work, to the 
production of literary masterpieces. It is interesting to play one of these great 
men against the other. Hallam, after the death of his father, through inheritance 
a very wealthy young man, was not driven by necessity to the practice of the law 
for the return in fees which he might receive. With a competence of wealth in 
hand, it is not only his privilege, but the privilege of society of his and the fol- 
lowing ages, to have within its grasp for study his noted history of the middle 


ages. Macaulay with a fair estate at hand, sufficient to meet the needs of any 
budget he would fix, left the law as a practitioner and entered into the state, 


where he could give vent to his great mind as historian, essayist, poet, and 
statesman. As statesman through the spoken literature, he gave to his con- 
temporaries in statecraft, the exposition of the law. As an essayist, he was 
able to philosophically give to the people in language most beautiful, the legal 
rules of human conduct. As historian, he laid the foundation through past 
events in construction so exquisitely formed, that the superstructure could be 
nothing but the attainment toward perfection in the building of the code of rules 
for society. As a poet Macaulay received such recognition that he gained en- 
trance to the lists of the poets of reasoning, chosen by his own countrymen. 
It is well to play the one against the other in another particular. Macaulay, the 
well prepared student as a youth for his entrance at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Hallam equally well prepared, by an indulgent father, entered the opposing uni- 
versity, Christ Church College at Oxford. 

To pass Sir Thomas Moore and Alexis de Tocqueville would be to con- 
sider the subject by imperfect thought. These two, one the antithesis of the 
other, Sir Thomas Moore the idealist, de Tocqueville the realist. Moore, who 
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was educated at Lincoln’s Inn of the Inns of Court, was well endowed for the 
reputation he had as an English statesman and author and a historian. He 
was very influential with the government. He was highly trained and skillful 
in the practice of the law. Though he expounded the realities of the law 
in the courts, he expounded the unrealities and the idealistic in “Utopia.” 
De Tocqueville in contrast, with an education equal to all that Paris afforded, 
and after receiving the highest of educations in the classics, was, as is said 
of him, bred to the law. He died a young man, but fifty-four years of 
age. He was old, however, before his time, for at the age of twenty-six 
he came to this country to study and learn why and how it were possible 
for a republic—the United States'of America—to come into existence, and 
not only continue life, but astound the world by its growth and character. 
Although coming here on a special mission in 1831, in his twenty-sixth year, 
he was well prepared in a study of the government of this country, to see and 
to digest in his mind all the threads of government, whether it be international 
under the federal system, or whether it be community under the hundred or 
the township system. His sole theme, which ever and always penetrated and 
filled his mind, was “liberty regulated by law.” De Tocqueville was ready to 
write in the most beautiful of French language the literature upon the subject 
of Napoleon, which was the substitution for the divine right of kings, the sov- 
ereignty of the people. Although this most famous writer was the author of 
much in French literature, his literary masterpiece was the writing of the gov- 
ernment of our country, his “Democracy in America.” As a result of his effort 
in the production of this masterpiece, he gained the reputation amongst his con- 
temporaries and those who followed him, as an eminent lawyer, a philosopher, 
and economist. Thus with the effort of these two great men, Moore and de 
Tocqueville, we have brought to us the foundation of our basic law in philo- 
sophic reasoning, couched in the most beautiful of English at that time, and 
French of the Nineteenth Century. An injustice would be done to one who 
might desire to be held in obscurity when in contemplation of de Tocqueville; 
and that man is Mr. Henry Reeve, the translator of this great work. Without 
going into the facts of the life and learning of Reeve, it is enough for an Ameri- 
can to say, that Reeve by his English in the translation, outdid Tocqueville in 
his French in the original. 

Passing from England to another of the British Isles, credit must be given 
Ireland for the production of one of the greatest of lawyers who was educated 
at the Inns of Court. The product of the Eighteenth Century, celebrated as 
an orator and writer and statesman, educated at Trinity in Dublin, the one who 
wrote “A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and the Beautiful,” the one who gave complete answer to Dr. Johnson wherein 
he upheld the right of Great Britain to tax her colonies in America. Edmund 
Burke, claimed by England as an Englishman, entered not only into the right 
of the American colonies to representation with taxation through his powers of 
oratory, but wrote so powerfully upon the subject, that his essays and orations 
are to this day not only literature for thought but examples of fine composition 
of English with all American students. 
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The educated public man of England and Europe apparently had not only 
time for extensive education in the classics, philosophy, and history, but after 
gaining that, they had time for deep mental consideration of the subjects which 
were most dear to them. The institution known as the Inns of Court stands 
alone as a school of law in is peculiar constitution and growth. No other school 
or college of law is like unto it or modelled after it. In the United States in the 
education of men, the time necessary for them to give to the subject of philosophy, 
history, law, and government, has not been so extensive as the time allowed 
to and taken by those who became famous in England. The American novelists 
and poets of the United States who are lawyers, are few in number and do not 
stand out as putting into fine literary productions couched in exquisite English 
the cold rules of law. Necessity here led rather to the invention of an almost 
concrete government which was based upon the real and the ideal governmnt 
theretofore known to civilization. We have, however, a reason to be proud in 
the United States of two men, contemporaries in the thought, plan, and develop- 
ment of the institution of the government of this country. These two are the 
most outstanding figures, barring none, of all the giants in literature and govern- 
ment, born upon the soil of America. John Adams in 1735—Thomas Jefferson 
in 1743, one educated at Harvard and the other at William & Mary, both edu- 
cated to law, both with minds bent to unravel, solve, and to rebuild a govern- 
ment upon the new continent that should epitomize de Tocqueville’s later ex- 
pression “liberty protected by law.” Adams the orator, Jefferson the writer, 
each educated to the highest in this country in the classics and history, each 
with a mind lively to catch the moans of a suffering and aggrieved people; each 
fearless and dauntless, with back to the wall, oblivious and still determined be- 
fore a horde of practiced soldiery; each intent upon the organization and for- 
mation of a government that should recognize as its first principle that the sov- 
ereignty of a nation resides with its nationals ; Adams, more bent to the substantive 
in government, Jefferson, swayed to freedom of men’s minds, by reason of the 
dictation theretofore by a national church, and the divine right of kings, which 
destroyed the freedom of argument in the expression of those thoughts; laid 
the legal foundation for the new republic in America. Much has been said in 
adoration of the language with which the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America is couched. Although Jefferson and Adams were 
delegated as a sub-committee to draft the resolution, Adams, recognizing the 
superior ability of Jefferson to express in profound English what they both 
thought, left Jefferson to make the statement. Jefferson, with equal equanimity 
delegated to Adams by reason of his superior oratorical ability the presentation 
and support of the resolution, to the end that it might be adopted by the thir- 
teen colonies. Much of the writing of Jefferson was devoted to fundamental 
or organic law, and by reason of his being so proficient in that particular line 
of reason, he was delegated to draft the constitution of Virginia. Likewise 
Adams, because of his power of expression through English language and his 
knowledge of history and government, was chosen to prepare the constitution 
of Massachusetts colony. The published writings of these two great Americans 
are filled with the statements of the rules of human conduct, couched in such 
clear and colorful language, so warm in the expression of the reasoning and 
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necessity for a liberty of human conscience and action that is protected by law, 
that every reader was irresistably led to the conclusion of the writer, unmindful 
of the cold statement of a rule in legal language. 

We may not conclude our thoughts without reverting to those fathers of 
government who so long ago gave to society law in the written literature which 
will be preserved so long as civilization endures. The Greek civilization will be 
remembered for its law and its literature. It might be premised that the Greeks 
were not original in the expression of fundamental law, but that they received 
it from ages past, and that the tracery might lead by an evolutionary path to 
a remoteness in time far beyond all tradition and all well grounded belief. We 
look to Demosthenes, assigning him a place as a great orator in the expression 
of government by law. We look to Socrates, at least as the literary progenitor 
of his student Plato, who through his teaching of the youths in the streets so 
astoundingly put before them the laws of the country. It might be termed provi- 
dential that Plato was led into the field of thought to write of his idealistic 
plan of government—“The Republic.” His language, which is so enticing to 
the reader in the form in which he uses it, leads one to quite an understanding 
of the law while following intently the dialogues Plato is so eagerly engrossed 
in with his fellows, who enter with him into the disquisition of the subject mat- 
ter of law and government. 


A few centuries ago, although the dark ages were past and the Renaissance 
complete, neither English nor the German nor the French languages were con- 
sidered cosmopolitan. The deeper the subject the more fundamental the writing 
if the author had the ability, the literary work was couched in Latin. As an 
example the deeper works of Sir Francis Bacon. In the last century at least 
it may truly be concluded that the English language is the cosmopolitan language 
of the earth; which is that it is not a distinct language within itself, but is lexi- 
con is made up from the choice of all the languages. The route taken formerly 
from the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to the English, was through the Romance 
languages. It is easily exemplified by the words coming from the Greek and 
the Latin through the French and the Spanish into the English tongue. But 
beginning in the Seventeenth Century those who had the best preparation through 
collegiate training constructed the direct route from the ancient languages to 
th English, cutting off the round about trip through the Romance composers. 
Exemplary of this is the boldness of Milton. He alone introduced more than 
six hundred words into the English language, many of which were derived 
from the Latin, the Greek, or the Hebrew. By this more direct route, the more 
exact meaning was brought to the English from the old languages. Through 
the longer route, through the country of romance, much of the idiom and ro- 
manticism of those countries adherred to the words so that when they were in- 
corporated into the English language, their original color had faded away, and 
new hues put upon them. The most erudite of the English scholars, contem- 
poraries of Milton, and those who succeeded, were given thence to the practice 
of neologism by the direct route from the original tongue. The English lan- 
guage in the new world, unlike its growth in the old, is not weighted down 
by patois, coloquialisms or provincialisms. In the American colonies from the 
beginning of colonization, governmental restraint upon the movements of per- 
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sons never became the law; communication between persons, personally and by 
poet, was as rapid as travel would permit, from the time of the institution of 
the colonies to the present day. What was done by John Adams in Boston, 
was made known to Jefferson in Virginia within a few days. What the Eng- 
lish barristers with a finished education in law at the Inns of Court, then col- 
onists of the Carolinas, were doing, was made known to the founders of the 
new government, as quickly as the means of communication would allow. The 
thought of the country in its conglomerate state of humanity in America at that 
time must be understood by the Englishman, the Frenchman, the Dutch, the 
Swede, and the Spaniard through a literature couched in common language. 
They must not only understand, but speak to each other, in a common tongue. 
This common tongue was that part of the original tongues of the original coun- 
tries which were pure, freed from the idiom of each one of them. Besides those 
eminent American writers mentioned, we turn to Edgar Allen Poe, the poet and 
miscellaneous writer. Much of his work was done for the magazines, pub- 
lished at his time, to institute and regulate a system of copyrights in the new 
government. We take note of Henry Cabot Lodge, a noted historian, statesman, 
and essayist, who wrote abundantly of the law, and encouraged its growth in 
the United States. The country, and singularly the State of Indiana, is pleased 
to give the name of eminent historian and biographer to the late Albert J. Bev- 
eridge. The exactness of the fundamental law of the United States and the 
evolutionary growth of it as pronounced by legislature and court, is given by 
him through such exquisite literature, that the citizens not educated to the law 
may well and easily understand and comprehend the reasoning which underlies 
the growth of our legal structure. 

Law and literature! We go to the Sixteenth Century to close our thoughts. 
Sir Philip Sidney, educated at Christ Church, Oxford, the poet, romanticist, 
and general, upheld law, the foundation of the understanding of philosophy of 
life, by his philosophical romance “Arcadia.” In contrast we look to Thomas 
Cromwell, born in the same century, educated at Cambridge; he too a general, 
but who by his brilliant effort of diplomacy through letters, as well as by gen- 
eralship through maneuver, brought to the people, the law as desired by them, 
for a short stretch of time, the period of the Commonwealth. It is to be noted 
that the development of the law, and the expression of it through literature, was 
possible only through the depth of learning gained by the men herein spoken 
of, as the authors of the law in literature. It will be noted that without ex- 
ception each of those mentioned in England attended one or the other of the 
two great universities, Burke and Goldsmith, both Irishmen, having been fellow 
students at Trinity College, Dublin. De Tocqueville had the highest collegiate 
training that France afforded. Adams, Jefferson, Lodge, and Beveridge were 
men who were fortified by college training. Demosthenes was a master of the 
elegance of expression in Greek, trained in history and governmnt. Plato’s 
teacher, Socrates, stood at the highest in Greece as a philosopher. Plato, the 
greatest student of the greatest philosopher, turned that philosophy into 
teaching youths, his students who followed him in the streets, of the true con- 
ception of government, the way to live it, and obedience to the law. The time 
is not come when the exposition of the law by philosophical treatment in litera- 
ture can be at an end. Civilization is constantly moving. It never is at rest. 
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Problems new to mankind constantly arise in the effort to preserve liberty, 
and liberty can only be preserved to civilization through protection by law. 


IS THERE AN EXCUSE FOR THE ASSOCIATION’S EXISTENCE 
OR 
THE SPIRIT OF YESTERDAY CONTRASTED WITH THE SPIRIT 
OF TODAY 


By A. J. Smati, Iowa State Law Librarian 


The topic assigned to me by the president is one which might appear as a 
startling challenge and from its tenor may have a questionable aspect. I view 
it, however, as being for the purpose of bringing out results and determining 
what has been accomplished. It can not be that we are unmindful of the activ- 
ities of an organization which has functioned for nearly a quarter of a century; 
and, in determining whether there is an excuse for its existence, we must first 
make a retrospective survey, that we may carefully analyze and compare the 
purposes and aims for which it was organized with what has been accomplished 
since its beginning. It will be quite impossible in this necessarily short review 
to do more than to refer to pre-convention days and to consider the problems 
then confronting law libraries, the necessity of improvement in library manage- 
ment and service, and the advisability of training law librarians for advance- 
ment and the higher standards of professional conduct. 

Prior to 1906 law libraries were individual institutions, more or less se- 
cluded and segregated. So far as personal contact was concerned law librarians 
had but slight opportunity to make acquaintances or acquire professional knowl- 
edge and training; contact by correspondence, if any, was more or less formal ; 
politics reigned supreme; librarians being often chosen by political preferment 
or friendship rather than by training or qualification; however, most of the se- 
lections thus made were fortunate, the greatest objection to such a method 
being the uncertainty of tenure of office. Law research and law activities, as 
well as law libraries have increased and developed; comparative study and uni- 
formity of laws are constantly growing and these have been enhanced by the 
progress and advancement of library management and librarianship. 

What has been the factor or impelling influence that has brought about 
the progress since the days when law libraries were isolated institutions and 
the interest and cooperation with others more or less formal? Has it been that 
they like the mythical Topsy, “jes’ growed up” or has this “growing up” process 
been brought about by the influence of any one thing or persons? Sentiment 
for organization and cooperation began several years before its accomplishment. 
Something apparently inspired activity for we have evidences of great achieve- 
ments in libraries and library science within the last quarter of a century. 
Librarianship has improved, law libraries have grown in size and importance 
and have become more efficient, while inter-library cooperation exists now as 
never before. In these prefatory statements some of the things incident to the 
past have been related in order that they may be observed in contrast with the 
evidences of the present. A brief glance into the early history of the association 
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and its activities is necessary to warrant the conclusions we are seeking. After 
much correspondence between several law librarians throughout the country, in 
regard to an organization, it was agreed to meet at the same time and place as 
the American Library Association when it held its conference at Narragansett 
Pier, R.I., June 29-July 6, 1906. Consequently on July 1 in a quiet corner of 
the parlors of Hotel Mathewson at Narragansett Pier, the American Association 
of Law Libraries had its beginning. Unfortunately the complete records of the 
first meeting were not published, but a short memorandum note is found in 
Public Libraries, Vol. II, page 459, as follows: “Pursuant to a call in which 
twenty-four law libraries joined, there was formed at the conference of the 
American Library Association at Narragansett Pier, in July, 1906, the American 
Association of Law Libraries. The purpose of this new organization is to de- 
velop and increase the usefulness and efficiency of the law libraries of the 
United States and Canada.” From personal memory many incidents and trans- 
actions that transpired of those memorable days are recalled and supplied. At 
the first informal meeting there were but four law librarians present, namely, 
Franklin O. Poole, Dr. George E. Wire, George S. Godard and A. J Small. 
Several other law librarians arrived afterwards. Preliminary matters were con- 
sidered, and meetings were held during our four day conference. The charter 
members in attendance at Narragansett Pier were Franklin O. Poole, librarian, 
Association of the Bar, New York City; Frederick W. Schenk, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School; A. J. Small, state law librarian, Iowa State Li- 
brary; George S. Godard, state librarian, Connecticut State Library; George E. 
Wire, librarian, Worcester County Law Library; Frederic B. Crossley, librarian, 
Northwestern University Law School Library; John H. Arnold, librarian, Har- 
vard University Law School; Frank B. Gilbert, law librarian, New York State 
Library ; Andrew H. Mettee, librarian, Baltimore Bar Library and E. W. Emery, 
librarian, Maine State Library. Other law librarians not present but who signed 
the call and became charter members were: W. J. C. Berry, librarian, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company Library, New York City; J. Harry Bongartz, law li- 
brarian, Rhode Island State Library; Wm. G. Eakins, librarian, Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto; Gilson G. Glasier, librarian, Wisconsin State Library; E. A. Feazel, 
librarian, Cleveland Law Library Association; John E. King, librarian, Min- 
nesota State Library; C. H. Gould, librarian, Wisconsin State Library ; Thomas 
Hawkins, librarian, Missouri State Library; Luther E. Hewitt, librarian, Phila- 
delphia Bar Association; William H. Holden, librarian, Chicago Law Institute; 
Ralph K. Jones, librarian, University of Maine Law School; Mrs. Margaret C. 
Klingelsmith, librarian, Biddle Law Library, Philadelphia; Omar O’Harrow, 
law librarian, Indiana State Library; Edward H. Ryan, librarian, St. Paul 
Building, New York City; and Charles P. Sherman, librarian, Yale Law School 
Library. Our coming together was voluntary; there was no address of wel- 
come, hence no response, and the meetings were informal. The organizers pres- 
ent were a group of enthusiastic law librarians whose sole purpose was to form 
an association to be mutually beneficial. After several conferences as to whether 
the organization should be a section of the American Library Association or an 
independent association, it was finally agreed that an independent organization 
should be formed. Difficulties arose, however, as under the then existing laws 
of the American Library Association it was not possible to form a separate as- 
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sociation; but after several interviews with the executive officers of the parent 
organization, the laws were so amended as to comply with our wishes. The 
first name suggested was “Law Librarians Association” but finally the present 
title was agreed upon. The preliminary meetings were presided over by A. J. 
Small, as chairman, and Franklin O. Poole, acting as secretary. The chair 
appointed a committee to prepare a constitution and by-laws of which Frank 
B. Gilbert was chairman. Among the various activities proposed were a sup- 
plemental volume to Jones Index to Legal Periodicals, the issuing of a quar- 
terly periodical, classification of law books, the better labeling and indexing 
of text books and the adoption of buckram instead of sheep for law binding. 
These were mainly the big issues taken up and considered. How well we have 
succeeded in our hopes and aspirations, and whether our anticipations have been 
realized, is but to review the pages of more recent history. Succeeding admin- 
istrations have faithfully carried out and enlarged upon the splendid under- 
takings of the founders. The result of the election of officers for the first year 
was as follows: President, A. J. Small, Des Moines; Vice President, Andrew 
H. Mettee, Baltimore; Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin O. Poole, New York City; 
Executive Committee, President, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, ex- 
officio, Frank B. Gilbert, Albany, Dr. G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass.; and Fred- 
erick W. Schenk, Chicago. 

The second conference was held in Asheville, North Carolina in Battery 
Park Hotel at the same time and place as the parent association. We had 
pledged ourselves to do this in order to profit from the long experience of that 
institution, which also offered us an opportunity for fellowship with librarians 
of other branches of library work and incidentally gave us the advantage of 
advertising, programs, rates, etc., all of which have been of untold benefit. 
A courteous southern gentleman, the Honorable Miles O. Sherrill, state libra- 
rian of North Carolina, welcomed us to the beautiful city of Asheville, with 
its fresh air, pure water, and kind hospitality and to the state which was once 
called a strip of land between two states and noted for its tar, pitch and tur- 
pentine. He said he desired to be more courteous than he was in the early 
sixties, when he aided and assisted in preventing his northern friends from 
making a visit to North Carolina. In reviewing the minutes of the second meet- 
ing we find that the plan outlined at the first conference was faithfully carried 
out; meetings and round tables were numerous from early morning till late at 
night. There were 24 present at the Asheville conference, of whom 19 were 
law librarians, namely; Charles F. D. Belden, Frederick W. Schenk, Ernest A. 
Feazel, A. J. Small, Andrew H. Mettee, Franklin O. Poole, Frank B. Gilbert, 
Luther E. Hewitt, Dr. G. E. Wire, George S. Godard, C. H. Gould, Frederic 
B. Crossley, John E. King, Claude M. Dean, Harold L. Butler, Mrs. Margaret 
C. Klingelsmith, Mrs. Maud B. Cobb, Miss Claribel H. Smith and George Kear- 
ney ; two associate members, T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Company, Washing- 
ton and C. Willard Smith, West Publishing Company, St. Paul; and four visi- 
tors, Mrs. Frank B. Gilbert, Mrs. G. E. Wire, Mrs. A. J. Small and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Schenk. A group picture was taken of those present at that meeting, all 
of whom are in the picture excepting Franklin O. Poole, Harold L. Butler and 
George Kearney. Mr. Poole was called home on account of the death of his 
father, and the other two for some reason did not appear. We had no special 
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assignments, simply set our time, found a corner and proceeded. Many con- 
ferences were held. Refreshments were incidental, so busy were we. Weary 
at times, but always happy, we attracted the attention of the whole American 
Library Association and heard many comments, such as “There’s that bunch 
of law librarians,” etc. Two interesting papers were read on the Author vs. 
Subject Classification of Law Text Books, Mr. W. J. C. Berry taking the af- 
firmative and Dr. G. E. Wire ably defending the negative. Much discussion 
followed, with results still unsettled. It was definitely decided that the associa- 
tion should undertake the publication of a quarterly journal and index to legal 
periodicals. A committee consisting of A. J. Small, Franklin O. Poole, Frederick 
W. Schenk, Frank B. Gilbert and A. H. Mettee was named by the executive 
committee to arrange for its publication. In December a conference was held 
at the office of the University of Chicago Law School Library, when it was de- 
cided to begin the publication in January, 1908, with Frederick W. Schenk as 
managing editor and Karl Ed. Steinmetz as business manager, the issues to 
appear January, April, July and October, with the January number cumulative 
for the year. The price agreed upon was $5.00 including the cumulative number. 
The justification for the issuing of the Journal and Index is too well known to 
need further comment, and its publication, if nothing more, warrants the exist- 
ence of the association. At first the indexing was partially done by the co- 
operative efforts of the various members but this was not found practicable. 
The secretary reported a total membership of 77, consisting of 61 librarians, 
15 associate members and one honorary member, being Stephen G. Griswold, 
former law librarian of New York. One member died during the year. 

The third conference was held in the club room of the Casino, located 
in a beautiful wooded spot on Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, June 22-June 24, 
1908, where we were generously welcomed by our good friend John E. King, 
then state librarian of Minnesota, and royally entertained by the West Pub- 
lishing Company at a dinner and sight seeing trip through their great publishing 
establishment. Valuable papers were read by Miss Edna D. Bullock, Roger W. 
Cooley, James DeWitt Andrews and John B. West. Mr. Schenk was given a 
vote of thanks for his services as editor of the Index and Journal and com- 
mended for the splendid appearance of the quarterly. Each day was filled with 
activities ; round tables were held where interesting discussions were had on law 
and library topics, and one day was spent at the state library in St. Paul indexing 
periodical articles for the new Index and Journal just founded. The printed 
proceedings record the detailed program of this conference. 

The fourth conference was held at Bretton Woods, a delightful place in 
the heart of the White Mountains near Mt. Washington. Each year brought 
new faces and some new issues; matters in common were considered; librarian- 
ship was advanced and libraries were made better. So year after year we have 
met in conference from the rock-ribbed shores of the Atlantic to the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific. The results and accomplishments are varied and many. 
The question of material for law binding has been transferred from the general 
use of sheep to a substantial fabric. Dr. George E. Wire has given us valuable 
Suggestions on the binding question. The Index and Law Library Journal is 
a success. Treasures of legal literature have been unlocked and made available. 
The importance of bar proceedings is now becoming more and more appreciated ; 
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and a check list has been prepared, thereby revealing the proceedings that have 
been published. Librarianship has been made a profession rather than an occu- 
pation and law libraries are more than mere store houses. Contact with other 
librarians has become informal; cooperation and exchanges are now a matter of 
friendly courtesy and service. Through the untiring effort of Mr. Luther E. 
Hewitt and the influence of the association, Congress has recently been induced 
to appropriate funds for the preparation and publication of a digest of state 
legislation. We have been honored with the membership of a valiant group of 
law librarians whose sole purposes and aims have been to render a better public 
service and whose unselfish efforts have not been in vain. Our conferences have 
stimulated acquaintanceships which through the succeeding years have grown 
into life long friendships. We have been favored with the presence of many 
distinguished law book writers, such as John B. West, founder of the West 
System; Frank B. Gilbert, compiler of many New York law text books and 
statutes; Roger W. Cooley, author of Cooley’s Briefs on Insurance; James De- 
Witt Andrews, writer of Andrews’ American Law and other works; John R. 
Rood, author of Rood’s Treatise on Wills; Frederick C. Hicks, whose recent 
writings are too well known to need enumeration; Mrs. Margaret Klingelsmith, 
translator of Statham’s Abridgement of the Law, 2 vols.; and our good friend 
T. L. Cole, who has devoted his life to “A Bibliography of the American Statute 
Laws,” which, when completed, will be a boon to law library science, and a 
lasting memorial, more enduring than bronze or stone, to the author. The 
success of our association is due to the untiring efforts of those members who 
have served so faithfully since its organization in official capacity or otherwise, 
and in addition to those already named, mention should be made of the valuable 
pioneer services rendered by Franklin O. Poole, secretary for the first seven 
years; Andrew H. Mettee, first vice president; George S. Godard, Gilson G. 
Glasier, Ernest A. Feazel, Harold L. Butler, Gertrude E. Woodward, and many 
others of more recent membership. In passing, we honor the memory of the 
venerable Stephen B. Griswold, the late law librarian of the Empire State and 
Harold L. Butler, late of the American Law Library Association; also the splen- 
did record of John H. Arnold, that princely gentleman, who served the Har- 
vard Law School for forty-one years as its able librarian, from Sept. 1, 1872 
to Sept. 1, 1913, and who now is living in retirement at Winnetka, IIl. 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of the heretofore published and unpub- 
lished records of the first annual and subsequent conferences of an organiza- 
tion which has since become a permanent and well established international as- 
sociation, founded and organized for the advancement of legal literature and 
library science and the betterment of librarianship. Progress has not ceased, 
activities have increased; the structure begun has continued to the present time, 
and now flourishes as never before under the guidance and leadership of John 
T. Fitzpatrick, our able president, and Miss Lucile Vernon, who has been our 
faithful secretary for a number of years. Almost a generation has passed since 
its beginning; a few of the first members are yet living and active. The as- 
sociation is still going strong and never during its existence has there been a 
chronic state of uncertainty nor even a “flat tire.” 
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